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Editorial Comments 





BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN INITIATION 


T is recognized by most Protestant Churches that new and definite statements 
| on the meaning and significance of Christian Baptism are urgently needed. 
There are several causes which have contributed to make this a live issue. 

The movement toward Reunion would be greatly helped by authoritative 
pronouncements on the subject and these are being carefully considered by the 
Anglican and Free Churches. Differences are being revealed, not only be- 
tween the separate communions but also within them. Such investigations 
will be valuable in promoting a better understanding and in bringing all 
parties nearer a solution of the whole problem of Christian unity. 

The need for such definition is the more urgent because of the losses which 
occur in the Church of England between Baptism and Confirmation, and, 
in some of the Free Churches between Baptism and Reception into Full 
Membership. Since there are theological as well as practical issues involved 
the matter cannot be dismissed as though it were only of secondary importance. 

As the Churches, episcopal and non-episcopal, set themselves to explore the 
situation it would be well to remember the word of warning uttered by Dr 
Cockin, the Bishop of Bristol. In an article in Theology (June 1951) he wrote: 
‘Finally, in too many discussions of Faith and Order the priority implied by 
the phrase is reversed. On the New Testament evidence, which is the right 
order of priority? Does the Faith determine the Order of the Church, or does 
the Order of the Church determine the Faith? Can there be any doubt?’ If 
the Committees and Commissions give heed to this warning, their Reports will 
be of far greater value to the rank and file who will eventually consider them. 

During the last fifteen years the Church of England has appointed Com- 
mittees which have presented several sets of findings on Baptism and on 
Confirmation. The Public Lecture delivered at Oxford in 1946 by Dom 
Gregory Dix—The Theology of Confirmation in relation to Baptism—brought the 
theological issues into greater prominence. The Anglican position was further 
elucidated by the publication in 1948 of the Report of the Theological Com- 
mission—The Theology of Christian Initiation, and by the 1949 Report of the 
Joint Committees, entitled Baptism Today. The Report of Conversations 
between Representatives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Representatives 
of the Evangelical Free Churches in England—Church Relations in England—is 
now being carefully considered. The Methodist Church has remitted it to its 
Faith and Order Committee, which it has enlarged for the special consideration 
of the statement on Holy Baptism. 

Generally speaking the raising of the whole question of Baptism has revealed 
both vagueness of definition and laxity in practice. Whilst there is bound to be 
a certain latitude in interpretation, there can be no excuse for carelessness or 
indifference in such Protestant communions as still count Baptism as one of 
the two Sacraments they recognize as valid. In a letter written by Dr C. H. 
Dodd to the Editor of the Mansfield College Magazine (dated 15th March 1951 
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and published in the Friends of Reunion Bulletin, No. 41) there is a comment 
on the fact that there are ‘communicant members, and even ministers, who have 
never been baptized’. This laxity cannot, surely, be one of the ‘treasures of 
our tradition’ to be contributed to the re-united Church. ‘We profess to take 
the New Testament for our guide,’ says Dr Dodd. ‘It is beyond controversy 
that the Church of the New Testament was a community of baptized persons.’ 
If we accept that fact—and the evidence leaves us no option—we cannot be 
indifferent to our obligation. 

There are, doubtless, people who present their children at the font for Holy 
Baptism in the same mood in which they bring them to a clinic for im- 
munization—often with less faith in its efficacy! This, in itself, is a scandal, 
but its ending can only come when the Churches have each made clear the 
meaning and value of the rite. How far is Baptism a symbol and how far is it 
Christian Initiation in the full sense? If, as Dr Mosley said, “Grace is God in 
action’, can we accept the view that Baptism, in adults, is the sign of the 
forgiveness of sins, or that Regeneration is inseparable from Baptism? Is it 
to be regarded as Dedication, i.e. something man does, or as Baptism, i.e. 
something God does, or as a unifying of the two? Is there anything like general 
agreement with Canon Tindall in his statement that ‘Conversion normally 
leads people to seek Baptism, by which they are regenerated by their second 
birth into God’s family’? (See Christian Initiation—a paper read at the Friends 
of Reunion Conference, December 1950, and published by the Friends of 
Reunion, price 1s.) 

These, and many other questions that arise, seem like echoes of ancient 
controversies, but present conditions demand answers. We believe that the 
problems may be approached today, in a new spirit which seeks to understand 
differing points of view, and, whilst not yielding to any weak compromise, 
believes that the Holy Spirit may lead honest seekers into Truth. 

We are not facing new difficulties, so much as new and real possibilities. 
Long ago, Richard Hooker wrote the following definition: ‘Baptism is not by 
nature or essence absolutely essential to salvation, but it is the usual means 
God takes to regenerate and purify and is thus by God’s appointment the 
instrument of regeneration.’ In his attempt to state his own position John 
Wesley insisted that the sign and the thing signified are distinct. (Sermon 
xlv, Works, 3rd edition.) Baptism, he pointed out, was the act of man and 
Regeneration the act of God. Some theologians have felt that he was not 
successful in his attempt to harmonize the two, but it should be remembered 
that he was less concerned with the ecclesiastical rite than with the spiritual 
act of which it is the symbol. In a similar attempt Jeremy Taylor thought of 
spiritual regeneration as a ‘principle correlative of Baptism’ and so concluded 
that, though they were distinct, Baptism and Regeneration are united in one 
act. 

It is evident that the Churches are still sharply divided on these theological 
issues, and one might, at first, be tempted to regret that they are now being 
raised once more. This would surely be an unwise attitude, since out of the 
present discussions may come clearer definitions and therefore better under- 
standing. What seems to be equally important is that, where there has been 
laxity the Church may set its house in order, and give clarity and dignity to 
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the act of Christian Initiation. In one sense it is most important to discover 
exactly where each Church stands, rather than to strain at a speedy and 
uninformed unity. 

During all these deliberations the validity and wisdom of Infant Baptism 
is an important issue. Many believe that the practice of Infant Baptism was 
generally accepted by the fifth century, but that it was ‘a special privilege for 
the children of Christian parents’. In Baptism Today (Joint Report, 1949) 
and in Dr J. S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine (pp. 164-6) emphasis is laid on the 
value of Infant Baptism as showing ‘God’s initiative’ in the salvation of His 
people. As Canon Tindall points out ‘the element of personal response, so 
conspicuous in the New Testament, has to be provided at some stage’ since 
Infant Baptism ‘cannot claim the full theological meaning which the New 
Testament ascribes to the Initiation of adults’. This means that some other 
rite, whether Confirmation or the Recognition of New Members, should mark 
the final initiation of those who were baptized as infants. The tendency seems 
to be to ensure the recognition of God’s initiative, and the expression, later, 
of personal repentance and faith with the affirmation or confirmation of vows 
and intelligent loyalties. 

The majority of the members of the Archbishops’ Commission reported 
(Baptism Today, p. 17) that the process of Christian Initiation should begin 
with a request for Baptism and end with the First Communion. In that case 
there would be four stages: Preparation and Examination, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, First Communion. If there be Infant Baptism then it becomes the 
first stage, undertaken by sponsors, and followed in later years by preparation 
and examination, before Confirmation. 

Whilst the Free Churches have considerable variations in practice and in 
theology, we believe that the exchange of the respective views, more clearly 
defined than before, will be invaluable to future relationships. An additional 
benefit will be the new emphasis to be placed on whatever form of Initiation 
each Church has adopted for the reception into full membership. 


THE BLESSING OF BRAILLE 


Few inventions have so completely transformed the life of the handicapped 
individual as has the production of raised type to be read by touch and not 
by sight. Next year, the centenary of the death of Louis Braille, will be an 
opportunity not only to pay tribute to the memory of a great benefactor but 
to extend his work. Originally he devised a music notation for the blind and 
his system has now been adopted internationally. It was almost immediately 
developed as a literary notation and, today, the National Institute for the 
Blind is able to offer a very considerable number of books and periodicals to 
those whose blindness seemed to condemn them to a life of constant restriction. 
Toward the end of the war the publication of Braille books almost ceased, 
but by 1949 it had again reached its pre-war rate of production. Today, in 
spite of the shortage of materials, the output has beaten all previous records. 
‘In the year 1950-1, 43,711 volumes, 28,068 pamphlets, 370,500 newspapers, 
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and 138,654 magazines were produced, and in January 1951 the first post- 
war descriptive Catalogue of Braille Books, long anxiously awaited by thousands 
of Braille readers not only in this country but abroad, was issued.’—In this 
matter-of-fact sentence, taken from the Annual Report, is the proof of a great 
achievement. It is the more remarkable since, although the cost of paper and 
zinc has risen rapidly, the price of Braille publications has remained unchanged. 

The books selected have included educational, vocational, religious and 
devotional works as well as fiction and general literature. Recent volumes 
published were Kravchenko’s J Chose Freedom, T. S. Eliot’s Collected Poems, 
Lloyd Douglas’s The Robe, and Woodworth’s Psychology and many other modern 
volumes. Perhaps the most enterprising effort has been the issuing of the 
Cricket and Football Fixture Lists in Braille. The new edition of the Cricket 
Fixtures included embossed plans of the fields set for various types of bowling. 
To those who know the peculiar joy of a day at Lords or Old Trafford, with the 
sun shining brightly and the eyes intent on every action of bowler and batsman, 
the flight of the ball, the response of the pitch, the tension of the fielders and the 
whole drama of cricket, this news will have a special significance. It brings 
a new company of ‘spectators’ to share our joys. In the same way it is good to 
learn that the weekly circulation of the Braille Radio Times is now 4,433. 
A News Summary, the World Digest and the National News-Letter are all 
now available in Braille editions. Little by littlh—hampered only by financial 
limitations—the handicap of the blind is being reduced. Music, literature, 
educational and vocational instruction and recreation are offered through the 
medium of Braille or Moon type publications. 

For those who, for various reasons, are unable to use embossed type there is a 
growing library of Talking Books, already numbering 83,000, and experiments 
are being made with tape recording which may eventually supersede the 
present method of recording on discs. 

One of the most tragic features of blindness, in the past, has been an enforced 
isolationism. So often the blind man or woman has been painfully conscious 
of being a ‘solitary’ in a community of people who could see. There is, today, 
a growing tendency to link up the blind, not so much in institutions, but in 
societies where from time to time they meet others who are similarly handi- 
capped. Such societies are much more effective now that the number of 
Braille readers is increasing. It is obvious that those who have been able to 
read the same books can exchange opinions and take part in discussions more 
normally. Some of the Churches are forming associations of their blind 
‘readers’. The Guild of Methodist Braillists is now being established, to bring 
together people of common interests and similar outlook. The days of the 
‘solitary’ are passing. 

This new relationship shows itself as part of the international scene. Whilst 
the world is so tragically divided, the desperate plight of blind Arab refugees 
is being relieved by gifts of special equipment sent out, free of all charge, by 
the National Institute. It is in sharp contrast to the situation in Ismailia, and 
might well be a check to our too ready pessimism. In Africa blind native 
children are to have a ‘reader’ in the form of a Braille edition of a simplified 
version of Helen Keller’s The Story of My Life. Small as these incidents may 
seem against the stormy background of the world situation, they have their 
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own significance. They shine with a light the world cannot master, and in a 
sense may help to bring sight to the morally and spiritually blind. 

Amongst many recent instances that might be quoted to show the value to 
the individual of the work being done, is the case of a man, blind and deaf, 
who at the age of sixty learned to read Braille and to write. In what before 
had been a world, utterly dark and silent, he no longer feels sightless or dumb. 
Here is a verse he has just written: 


Trials do not stay, 
Hope holds the door ajar, 
And when one light goes out 
God lights another star. 


There is a moving passage in a Report? that is itself a powerful appeal to all 
that is best in us: “The extent of State aid is laid down by Act of Parliament; 
the extent of voluntary aid is as boundless as the love and compassion of man. 
State aid must conform to statutory regulations; voluntary aid, as mobile as 
human nature itself, is impelled by every diverse need and propelled by endless 
sympathy and generosity.’ Here is an appeal, not for charity but for an 
expression of gratitude which shall be our ‘reasonable service’ and our 
‘bounden duty.’ 


Lesuiz F. Cuurcn. 


EpiroriAL Note: As we got to press, news has been received that the body 
of Louis Braille is to be moved from a Paris cemetery to the Panthéon. 
Amongst all the great Frenchmen, whose achievements have been recognized 
in this way, none has a greater right to such honour than this man who has 
became eyes to the blind. If books form ‘the treasured wealth of the world’, 
as Thoreau said, then Louis Braille opened the treasure-house to many who 
had been tragically shut out. If the book is ‘the highest delight in the highest 
civilization’ then he has brought immeasurable joy to the blind. 


1 National Institute for the Blind—Report for 1950-1: Headquarters, 224, 226 and 228 Gt. Portland 
St., London, ,W. 1. 
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A SURVEY OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 
DURING HALF A CENTURY—1901-50' 


HERE is something artificial in the isolation of any section of time 

by the conventional landmarks of the calendar. Nevertheless we may 
find some advantage in taking the earlier date as our starting-point, for 

at the turn of the century two great undertakings were in course of publication, 
which have not yet been replaced in the English-speaking world. Between 
1897 and 1902 the four volumes of Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible were pub- 
lished, followed by an Extra Volume in 1904, whilst the four volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, under the editorship of Professor T. K. Cheyne and Dr 
J. Sutherland Black, came out between the autumn of 1899 and the summer 
of 1903. Widely different as these two standard works of reference are in critical 
standpoint and method of treatment, they both marked an almost inconceivable 
advance on the best of their predecessors. During the last third of the nineteenth 
century the standard work in this country was the Dictionary of the Bible, edited 
in 1863 by Dr William Smith, well known to students of the classics by his 
Classical Dictionary and his Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. An amusing 
instance of the timorousness of both editor and publisher may be given. The 
article on the Deluge was entrusted to Dr J. J. S. Perowne, afterwards Master of 
Corpus and later Bishop of Worcester. The MS was so alarming that the 
first volume came out with a heading DELUGE, see FLOOD. When the second 
volume appeared readers were tantalized to find FLoop, see NOAH. Before 
the third volume came out that dangerous subject had been delivered into 
more cautious and diplomatic hands. Meanwhile the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was preparing this country to take account of the latest 
results of biblical criticism on the Continent. Toward the end of the year 1875 
ecclesiastical circles in Scotland were perturbed by the article BrBLe, written 
by a brilliant young scholar, William Robertson Smith, who had been appointed 
at a remarkably early age to the Chair of Hebrew and Old Testament in the 
Free Church College at Aberdeen. This led to a long-drawn-out heresy hunt, 
whilst a further article, HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, which appeared 
in 1880, led to his dismissal from his Chair, and so the greatest biblical scholar 
in Great Britain, and perhaps the most versatile scholar in the world, was 
sacrificed on the altar of ecclesiastical expediency to placate those who wrongly 
identified evangelical orthodoxy with obscurantism. Robertson Smith left 
Aberdeen for Edinburgh, then migrated to Cambridge, became editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and continued to write a series of important articles on 
Old Testament subjects. At the time of his all-too-early death in 1894 it was his 
hope to edit an Encyclopaedia Biblica, which would contain in revised form these 
articles from the Britannica, as well as many others to be written by the foremost 
biblical scholars in Europe and America. Professor Cheyne and Dr Black 
attempted to carry out this design. The almost simultaneous appearance of 


1 An address delivered on 23rd October 1951 at the Decennial Commemoration of Wesley House, 
Cambridge. In its original form it was given at the Commemoration Service of Didsbury College, 
Bristol, on 13th October 1950. 
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these two great Bible dictionaries gave a remarkable stimulus to the critical 
study of the Old and New Testaments. Within two decades of the tragic 
decision of the Free Church of Scotland great progress had been made. 
Amongst the ministers and educated laymen of all the Churches there was a 
new attitude to biblical study. The old bibliolatry was passing away, and help 
was required for a reverent and reasonable approach to the literary and histor- 
ical problems that are raised for all who read the sacred scriptures with open 
eyes and inquiring minds. 

Those of us who were young and ardent students fifty years ago cannot forget 
the excitement with which the debate was carried on. Which of the rival 
Bible dictionaries was to be followed? An intelligent and highly respected 
bookseller is reported to have said to his clients: ‘Here’, pointing to Hastings, 
‘is what scholars think today. There’, pointing to the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
‘is what scholars will hold in twenty years’ time.’ Looking back after half a 
century it is clear that this prophecy has not been fulfilled. The Biblica was 
more scientific, more erudite, and in Professor Cheyne it had an editor with 
vaster biblical scholarship than that of Dr Hastings, and more than a dash of 
genius. But this great work, in spite of the immense value of its best con- 
tributions, was marred fatally by some deplorable editorial errors. In the Old 
Testament Dr Cheyne’s obsession by a wild theory of his own infected so many 
articles that the damage was almost irreparable. In the New Testament he 
entrusted the article on Paul to Van Manen, of Leiden, who represented the 
most extremely destructive Dutch school of criticism. Readers found themselves 
studying an article by P. W. Schmiedel of Ziirich that used the Pauline epistles 
to prove the historical untrustworthiness of Acts, while Van Manen used the 
narrative of Acts to prove that none of the Pauline epistles could possibly 
have been written by the Apostle. Many of the other articles on New Testament 
subjects were marked by a historical scepticism that survives today chiefly in 
the writings of the eccentric French school of Loisy and Guignebert, claiming 
in this country a few disciples, eminent in other realms of science or journalism. 

Does this mean that where Hastings’s Dictionary and the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
differ modern scholarship in every case sides with the former? By no means. 
The sobriety of judgement that marked the great majority of articles in Hastings 
means that progress has been made in a more direct line. Fresh problems have 
come to the fore; new discoveries have set old positions in a new relationship; 
many questions are now asked in a different form and answered with reference 
to a changed perspective. Let the reader compare the article on Acts by A. C. 
Headlam in Hastings’s D. B. in the year 1897, and that by Kirsopp Lake on 
the same theme in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Apostolic Church in 1915. 

The first decade in the century was marked by a closer study of the language 
of the Greek Testament in relation both to the common dialect spoken through- 
out the Mediterranean world, and to the Aramaic background of the Sayings of 
Jesus. At the same time the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels were 
examined with a thoroughness not reached before, in the hope of evaluating 
the sources that could be relied upon for a historical life of Jesus, or as a basis for 
a sound Christology. In the second decade the dominant influence in Germany 
was that of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. In other words the method of the 
comparative study of religious ideas was applied to the Pauline writings. This 
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was an attempt to explain the transition from the so-called simple teaching of 
the Gospels to the elaborate Christology of the Epistles as the result of a Hellen- 
ization of what was fundamentally Jewish, and originally non-sacramental. 
In the twenties the school of Form Criticism went behind the source criticism 
of the Gospels, and broke up the Gospels into disconnected fragments of oral 
tradition, which had formed the subject matter of the preaching in the early 
Church. The theology of the developing Church was supposed to have been 
read back on to the lips of Jesus, and attempts were made to discover the actual 
situation in the life of the Christian community which gave rise to such stories or 
sayings. The three outstanding features in the landscape of the last twenty 
years are the recovery of the importance of the Church in the New Testament 
writings, the discovery of the unitary pattern in the proclamation of the 
Christian Gospel as recorded in the New Testament, and the revival of interest 
in Biblical Theology. These are some of the landmarks. Let us now turn back 
for half a century and consider more closely some of the important movements 
during that period. 

(1) The study of the language in which the New Testament was written 
took a new turn in the closing years of the nineteenth century as attention 
became focused on the thousands of private letters and public documents 
unearthed from the sands of Egypt. It was largely under the influence of a book 
written by a young minister in Germany that it became generally acknowledged 
that the books of the New Testament were written in the Greek Koine, the 
lingua franca of the Mediterranean world, and that here, rather than in the 
literary treasures of the great age of Athenian history and oratory, we must 
look for an understanding of the vocabulary and grammar of the Hellenistic 
age. Deissmann’s Bible Studies was published in 1895, the English translation 
in 1901. His later books, especially Light from the Ancient East, and Paul, A 
Study in Social and Religious History, show the modern reader how vividly 
the fresh study of the Pauline vocabulary brings the missionary into the mid- 
current of the life of his own time. It was the reading of Deissmann’s book in its 
original German edition which started J. H. Moulton on his grammatical 
study of the papyri. His Prolegomena, the first volume of his Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, appearing in 1906, brought about a revolution in linguistic 
studies. His partnership with George Milligan produced that great Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament illustrated from the Papyri and other Non-literary Sources, 
without which no adequate study of the language of the Greek Testament is 
easy. Deissmann also laid stress on the importance of the LXX, and one of 
his earliest booklets shows that in the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible we 
can trace already the Hellenizing of Semitic monotheism. LXX studies received 
immense assistance by the publication of the Concordance to the Greek Old 
Testament initiated by Edwin Hatch and carried through by H. A. Redpath 
in 1897. Dr H. St John Thackeray’s Grammar of the LXX (Vol. I) came out in 
1909, but the author did not live to complete the work. 

Almost at the very time that Deissmann was recovering for us the real 
language spoken by the first missionaries of the faith, another German, Gustaf 
Dalman, was teaching us to understand the importance of the study of Aramaic 
for a true interpretation of many of the sayings of our Lord. His important 
book The Words of Jesus was published in 1898, and the English translation 
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appeared in 1902. His later book, Jesus-Jeschua (1922, since translated into 
English), applies the principle to four groups of the sayings of Jesus—those 
spoken in the synagogue, in the Sermon on the Mount, at the Last Supper, and 
on the Cross. Four slim books, commentaries on the Gospels by Julius Well- 
hausen published between 1903 and 1911, were chiefly valuable for their 
constant reference to an original Aramaic, and by revealing how certain 
variant readings in the Greek text showed a closer resemblance to this Semitic 
original. The latest example of this line of research is Dr Matthew Black’s 
An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. Another example of the use of Aramaic 
was furnished by C. F. Burney, who in his book, The Poetry of our Lord, shows 
that much of the teaching of Jesus in St Matthew when translated back into 
Aramaic falls quite naturally into the forms of Semitic poetry, such as rhythm, 
parallelism, and assonance. If his book, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
has failed to convince scholars that our St John is a Greek translation from an 
Aramaic Gospel, he has at any rate helped students to recognize that the 
evangelist may well have been a bilingual writer who thought in Aramaic, or 
else a writer who made use of sources written in Aramaic. 

(2) Turning from the language of the New Testament to the recovery of 
the original text, we can record no revolutionary change in the principles 
of textual criticism, but rather an enrichment of our material. Twenty years 
before this century opened Westcott and Hort produced the most scientific 
text of the Greek Testament that had so far been printed. In their Introduction 
they proved clearly for all time that the so-called Textus Receptus that lay 
behind the Authorized Version represented a late type of text, originating in 
Antioch early in the fourth century and gaining authority by its use in the 
imperial See of Constantinople. But though no other text has yet been estab- 
lished to supersede that of Westcott and Hort, its undue reliance upon the two 
oldest and best of the uncial codices written on vellum, is now widely recognized, 
and in a number of readings greater weight would now be given to alternatives. 
Ten years after the W-H text was published Mrs Lewis discovered the Sinaitic 
palimpsest which contains the oldest text known to us of the Syriac version of 
the Gospels. Within the present century two valuable codices of the Greek 
Testament have been discovered, the Washington codex acquired by Mr C. L. 
Freer in Egypt in 1906, and the Koridethi MS of the Gospels, first discovered in 
1853, but recovered in 1901 after being lost to sight for thirty years. The value 
of this late and roughly written vellum codex has only been made known within 
the last thirty years, thanks to the labours of Professor Kirsopp Lake and Canon 
Streeter. During the last fifty years fragments of the New Testament written on 
papyrus have carried our knowledge of the text farther back than the date of 
our earliest uncials, but within the last twenty years two finds stand out above 
all others. Mr Chester Beatty gained possession of a large part of what was 
once a papyrus codex of the four Gospels and Acts, another a papyrus codex of 
ten Pauline Epistles and Hebrews, and a part of a papyrus codex of Revelation, 
all of the third century, and the two former dating a full century earlier than 
our earliest vellum codices of the Greek Bible. The other discovery is of a 
different kind. Small as it is in quantity it is a precious fragment of what was 
once a papyrus codex of the Fourth Gospel. Its value lies in this fact. Papyrol- 
ogists of the highest reputation, with no theological axe to grind, assert that it 
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was written in the first half of the second century. The implications are 
obvious. So radical a critic as Rudolf Bultmann declares that this compels us 
to date the publication of the Gospel according to St John not later than the 
end of the first century. It is impossible in a few sentences to indicate how all 
these additions have brought a new evaluation of authorities into our study of 
the text. It is becoming more and more evident that the history of the text of 
the New Testament is the story of the way in which certain centres of Christian 
life and study left their mark on the Christian scriptures as they were gradually 
received as an authorized standard of reference. MSS that reproduced the 
text current in these great centres of Christian life and teaching spread far and 
wide, and were copied in many a monastery. Thus the fifteenth century 
cursive 69, that can be examined in the City Hall at Leicester, was written by 
a Greek named Emmanuel from Constantinople for Neville, Archbishop of 
York, but its remote ancestor was probably in use at Caesarea in the time of 
Origen. When Thomas of Harkel in the year 616 revised the Syriac text of the 
New Testament which seemed to him too free, he not only substituted an 
extremely literal rendering of the Greek, but he placed in the margin a number 
of readings which he found in an ancient Greek MS in the Enaton monastery 
near Alexandria. These readings are remarkably close to many found in 
that interesting bilingual MS, presented to the University of Cambridge by the 
French Reformation leader, Theodore Beza. If only these MSS had tongues 
what stories they could tell us! Yet dumb though they are their secrets are 
gradually coming into the light of day. 

(3) However interesting and important the linguistic and textual studies of 
the last half-century have been, our major concern is with the problems raised 
by literary, historical, and theological criticism. 

Fifty years ago students in this country were beginning to be interested in the 
Synoptic Problem, that is the relation between the first three Gospels. For ten 
years before that there had been pretty general agreement in Germany about 
the priority of Mark, and about the common use by the first and third evangel- 
ists of a hypothetical source which consisted mostly of the Sayings of Jesus. 
This gradually came to be accepted by all biblical scholars in this country. 
By the time the first World War broke out this Two-Document theory, as 
it was called, could be numbered among what were described as the assured 
results of criticism. Nothing that has been written since seems to have shaken 
these two conclusions.? But as biblical studies began to recover from the 
moratorium imposed by four years of war, Synoptic criticism was carried still 
farther in opposite directions. The first movement originated in Germany with 
a group of three recently appointed Professors of the New Testament of about 
the same age—Martin Dibelius, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, and Rudolf Bultmann. 
The second started in the fertile brain of an Oxford don, Canon B. H. Streeter. 
As this was a further development of the Two-Document theory of the Synoptic 
Gospels it will be convenient to mention it first. In the October number of the 
Hibbert Journal in 1921 an article appeared which Dr Streeter himself further 
developed in his great book, The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins, published in 
1924. In this theory Streeter substituted for the Two-Document theory what he 
rather unguardedly called a Four-Document theory. Stated in the fewest 


2 | leave this sentence unchanged after reading the Abbot of Downside’s The Originality of St Matthew. 
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possible words it amounted to this. First, Luke, before ever Mark’s Gospel was 
written, drew up a first draft of a Gospel (beginning with the third chapter of 
our present Gospel) in which he combined with sayings derived from the lost 
source used in common with Matthew, sayings and incidents which he read or 
heard about during the two years of his stay in Palestine while Paul was a 
prisoner in Caesarea. Later on he came across an early copy of St Mark and 
inserted a number of passages into his first draft, prefixing those two highly 
poetical chapters which describe the nativity and infancy of Jesus. Secondly, 
Streeter called attention to a number of passages in St Matthew which seem 
to be derived from a Jerusalem source, recording sayings of Jesus which would 
be treasured with special care by the mother Church at Jerusalem because they 
were capable of being interpreted in a sense favourable to the conservative 
attitude of the Jerusalem Christians to the ancient Jewish law and its ritual 
and practice. It is unfortunate that the title ‘Four-Document’ was attached to 
this theory, for it is very doubtful whether the special Lucan sources or the 
special Matthaean source were found in written form. But if we substitute 
‘source’ for ‘document’ the theory has much to be said in its favour. Perhaps 
because of its English origin it has never won great favour in Germany, and I 
might add that I was told many years ago that, because of its Oxford parentage, 
it had not won complete favour in Cambridge. Ifa personal opinion might be 
adventured by one who, academically speaking, has worshipped neither in 
Jerusalem nor in this mountain, it seems to me that the main arguments of 
Streeter and his henchman, Dr Vincent Taylor, have never been successfully 
refuted. One obvious gain that would follow from the acceptance of this theory 
is that, whereas fifty years ago the tendency was to doubt the historical validity 
of anything in the Gospels that was not found in Mark or Q (the symbol used 
for the non-Marcan matter common to Matthew and Luke), under this later 
theory we have four sources entitled to respect because of their early date. 
Before this Four-Source theory of Synoptic origins had been published three 
German scholars were proclaiming a new method of studying the Gospel 
records. They were interested not in the literary history of the documents but 
in the pre-literary stage of the tradition. This new method they called in 
German Formgeschichte. In this country it is known as Form Criticism. The 
several units of narrative or teaching are looked at in isolation and labelled 
according to their type as pronouncement stories, narratives, legends, mirac- 
ulous cures, etc. An attempt was made to find for each of these units its Sitz 
im Leben, the actual historical situation, or set of conditions, in the life of Jesus 
or in the development of the Christian Church, to which this particular passage 
would most naturally belong. The sound element in this method is that it 
reminds us that in the early Church what ultimately became part of the written 
tradition of the Gospel was the subject matter of the early Christian preaching. 
The errors that have injured the application of the Form-critical method are, 
(a) the tendency to draw up a scale of historical trustworthiness according to 
the label which is attached to each unit, (5) the assumption that the memory of 
the earlier disciples preserved no orderly sequence in the record of events in 
the ministry of Jesus (contrast this with that third chapter in Burkitt’s brilliant 
book, The Gospel History and its Transmission), and (c) the attribution of any 
doctrinal saying to the theology of the developing Church. The most extreme 
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exponent of this method is Professor Rudolf Bultmann, whose critical knife 
amputates the Gospel to such an extent that scarcely any reliable evidence is 
left, but who by a curious reaction leaps back from the brink of the abyss of 
negation to fall into the arms of Karl Barth, the most dogmatic of all Christian 
theologians. A striking example will illustrate the bearing of Form Criticism on 
theological construction. In 1925 Dr A. E. J. Rawlinson (the present Bishop of 
Derby) wrote a commentary on St Mark which showed how deeply he was 
interested in this new school of criticism. The following year he published his 
Bampton Lectures on The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. In this book the 
critical obstruction which he had to remove from his path was that raised by 
the school of comparative religious ideas, represented in the previous decade by 
Bousset and Reitzenstein. I do not remember that there was a single word about 
Form Criticism in the entire book. Now in the forties, within four years of one 
another, three books by Divinity Professors in the Scottish Universities came 
out: William Manson’s Jesus the Messiah, G. S. Duncan’s Jesus, Son of Man, and 
Donald M. Baillie’s God was in Christ. In each of these books considerable 
attention is paid to the claims of Form Criticism before starting on the work of 
theological construction. 

(4) We must go back again to trace another startling change of outlook. The 
turn of the century saw what might be called the classical expression of the 
nineteenth-century liberal conception of Jesus. Harnack’s famous lectures, 
What is Christianity?, with great lucidity and persuasiveness presented a portrait 
of Jesus. Jesus was a prophet whose significance lay in his message. There were 
three leading features in that message: (a) the kingdom of God and its coming, 
(6) God the Father and the infinite value of the human soul, and (c) the higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love. As for the kingdom of God, the 
Gospels contain two irreconcilable conceptions. On the one hand, largely 
derived from Old Testament prophecies and apocalyptic dreams, there is the 
popular idea of the day of judgement and the visible reign of God in the future. 
On the other hand the kingdom of God is represented as something inward, 
something which is always present and making its entrance at the moment. 
According to Harnack the latter view was alone essential to the teaching of our 
Lord; the other, regarding the kingdom as a future and external rule of God on 
earth, was simply an idea which Jesus shared with his contemporaries. It was 
the inevitable framework of figurative language inherited from the past in 
which the truly original teaching of Jesus about the kingdom was set. In all the 
parables ‘the kingdom of God comes by coming to the individual, by entering 
into his soul and laying hold of it... . It is the rule of the holy God in the 
hearts of individuals; it is God himself in his power.’ 

While this book in German, and in translations into many languages, was 
selling by tens of thousands a counterblast was given in a small book by a 
young minister at Strassburg, The Secret of Jesus’ Messiahship and Passion. If 
this report was scarcely heard there can be no doubt of the sensation caused 
five years later when Albert Schweitzer fired his heaviest charge in a remarkable 
book bearing the unattractive title Von Reimarus zu Wrede. The first part of this 
book was a survey of various attempts made in Germany and France between 
the years 1778 and 1901 to write a critical life of Jesus. The last chapter 
presents the results, and declares with passionate energy that this nineteenth 
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century picture of a historical Jesus, whose socio-religious idealism was so 
congenial to contemporary sentiment, is entirely false to the records in the 
Gospels. The message of the real Jesus was eschatologically conditioned. That 
is, he was not concerned with this transient and perishing world. He pro- 
claimed the imminent end of the present world-order. He declared that the 
Son of Man would come before the apostles had gone over the cities of Israel, 
that the Son of Man would come in his kingdom before some who heard our 
Lord speak should taste death, that they would see hereafter the Son of Man 
who came to give his life a ranson for many coming with the clouds of heaven. 
The precepts of Jesus were therefore no more than an interim ethic, a pro- 
visional code of living suitable for the brief interval during which the value of 
all earthly possessions was tumbling down to zero. Eschatology, the teaching of 
the impending end of all things visible and tangible, was the only key to unlock 
the meaning of the parables, of the Sermon on the Mount, and of every recorded 
saying of our Lord. In 1910 this explosive book was translated by William 
Montgomery into excellent English under the alluring title, The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus. The effect was astonishing. Papers were read upon its meaning 
at the Church Congress and at the Annual Assembly of the National Free 
Church Council. But in a few years the fashion had passed. Its consistent 
eschatology was too manifestly an exaggeration to become an established 
principle of interpretation. Then interest in the brilliant author produced a 
temporary revival of interest in his book. This distinguished scholar and 
musician was leaving behind him everything. With his triple doctorate in 
Philosophy, Music, and Medicine, he was going to bury himself in French 
Equatorial Africa in order to bring healing to the blind, the lame, the crippled 
and tortured natives who dragged out their wretched lives on the edge of the 
primeval forest. Almost immediately after this, war broke out and the curtain 
fell. Eight years passed and then this missionary hero appeared in this country, 
and crowds flocked to hear his lectures and to listen to the Bach recitals which 
he gave to raise funds to carry on his medical mission in tropical Africa. 
Admiration for his gifts and personality forced attention once more to the 
portrait which he had painted of this revolutionary, world-denying, volcanic 
figure of the Founder of Christianity. Harnack was undeniably one-sided. 
But could Schweitzer be right? No doubt he had done a real service in exposing 
Harnack’s failure to do justice to the revolutionary and transcendent character 
of the Jesus of the Gospels. But his Jesus was too much of a visionary fanatic. 
The reconciliation of these two elements in the teaching of Jesus, both 
undoubtedly to be found in the Gospels, seemed to be reached when in 1934 
Rudolf Otto brought out his great book, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 
which was translated into English in 1938. In this book Otto allows that 
apocalyptic provided forms in which the thought of Jesus about Himself found 
expression, but he denies that our Lord’s consciousness of a unique mission 
either arose or received its true explanation from this source. In some degree 
Jesus did share in the current views about the kingdom. It was still for Him the 
future kingdom of the final age, but He knew Himself to be supported by His 
powers already pressing on as an advance guard, and by the powers of the age 
to come He was working and preaching. At the same time He was mediating to 
a circle of disciples by His words and works, and as a personal possession, the 
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miracle of the transcendental kingdom. Otto does not say that Jesus brought 
the kingdom with Him, so much as that the kingdom brings Him with it. His 
. Own activity lies in, and is carried forward by, the tidal wave of the victory of 
God Himself over Satan. 

Otto’s treatment of this subject has been carried rather farther by Prof. 
C. H. Dodd in his book The Parables of the Kingdom, and it is to him that we 
owe the now famous phrase, ‘realized eschatology’. To Dr Dodd it is certain 
that the coming of Jesus was in itself the coming of the kingdom; the final 
age dawned when Jesus began His mighty works. ‘If I by the finger of God 
cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon you.’ This treatment 
of the subject aroused immediate and widespread agreement. If during the 
last fifteen years there has been some misgiving that this is not the last word on 
the subject, it is because this explanation does something less than justice to the 
expectation of some dénouement in the future to which the whole New Testament 
seems to bear testimony. 

(5) It is thus clear that the old question still insists upon an answer, ‘What 
think ye of the Christ? Whose Son is He?’, ‘Who is this Son of Man?’ From 
time to time the storm centre has been in such a dilemma as ‘Jesus or Christ?’, 
or ‘Jesus or Paul?’ One of the really significant movements in New Testament 
scholarship in the last generation has been the recognition that no such simple 
dilemma can be framed from the evidence provided in the New Testament 
itself. This more recent movement can be traced in three directions. First, it 
was Johannes Weiss himself, the most acute and suggestive of New Testament 
interpreters in the early part of the century, who taught us that all the Gospels 
alike are written ‘from faith unto faith’. The simple human Jesus of popular 
_ journalism never existed. Johannes Weiss in his first book published so far back 
as 1892, anticipated Schweitzer in emphasizing the tremendous and world- 
convulsing note in the preaching of Jesus. Jesus simply will not fit into the 
ready-made categories of a facile humanism. Secondly, the presuppositions of 
many who were carried away by the fascinating methods of the comparative 
study of religion have not survived a more critical scrutiny.* It is true that St 
Paul and the Fourth Evangelist employed the religious vocabulary of their 
contemporary world to convey their message to those whose language was not 
that of Palestinian Judaism. But their fundamental conceptions are Hebraic, 
or Christian, not Hellenic. It ought never to be forgotten that when Paul was 
in sharpest opposition to the conservative party of Jewish Christians and 
asserting the freedom of his apostolic authority, he distinctly states that he set 
before the original Jerusalem apostles the gospel which he preached and they 
raised no objection, but accepted it as identical with the truth about Jesus 
which they held. It was easy in the first flush of enthusiasm about the mystery 
religions to find in Pauline sacramentalism the borrowed terminology and ideas 
from these pagan rites. Closer study of the subject has proved that on every 
vital point the divergence is far more striking than the likeness. In the third 
place, early in the century attention was quite rightly given to noticing the 
variety of types of thought that can be found in the various writers of the New 
Testament. The white light of the Christian revelation was broken up into its 


3 e.g. Mandaism as one of the sources of Johannine thought and language. F. C. Burkitt pricked this 
iridescent bubble. (See 7.7.S., XXIX (1928), pp. 225-35.) 
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prismatic colours. This was a useful and necessary reaction from the indis- 
criminate use of texts from any biblical source without considering the in- 
dividuality and idiosyncrasy of the particular writer. The result, however, was 
to overlook the underlying unity. The most striking contribution made in the 
last fifteen years to this recognition of the unity of the kerygma, the message 
proclaimed in the early Church, is given in that indispensable book, The 
Apostolic Preaching and its Development. The keen examination of the New 
Testament documents set before us there proves that in the apostolic age there 
was a common outline of preaching, which can be found in the early chapters 
of Acts, in the Pauline letters, and in other epistles of the New Testament. 
However varied are the ways in which this outline was filled in and illustrated, 
the common framework is there as the norm for the proclamation of the faith. 

Time forbids more than a passing reference to the revived interest in the 
Jewish background of the New Testament, and the immense help which the 
student has found in the commentary of Strack and Billerbeck, in Canon 
Danby’s translation of the Mishnah and in G. F. Moore’s authoritative presenta- 
tion of Judaism in the first centuries of the Christian era, the age of the Tannaim. How 
great also is the service which Gerhard Kittel and his collaborators have done 
for Biblical Theology by that massive Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament. Happily for those who have no access to the original work some of 
the most important articles are being translated into English by Mr J. R. Coates 
and published by A. & C. Black. 

Looking backwards, I believe that all the theories that have been advanced 
by scholars, even when in themselves inadequate and erroneous, all the fresh 
methods which have been tried to get nearer to an understanding of the 
truth, have left behind them a fertilizing deposit, and that this half-century has 
given us back the New Testament as a richer, more interesting, more human, 
but not less divinely inspired record of the redeeming activity of God in history. 

What then of the future? What changes will one of you, a venerable white- 
haired minister on the brink of supernumeraryship, be recording, if in the 
year 2001 you are asked to speak on this subject, Fifty Years of New Testament 
Study, in the hall of Wesley House, a building then mellowing with the passing 
of the years? Do not imagine that there will be nothing to report. There is no 
such thing as finality in biblical studies, or in any other field of research. About 
a quarter of a century ago that most stimulating of scholars, Professor F. C. 
Burkitt of Cambridge, was lamenting to an audience in the University of 
London that we could not expect any brilliant students any longer to devote 
themselves to theological studies. Every field in biblical studies had been com- 
pletely explored. Those men who had any religious concern would turn to 
such new interests as the psychology of religion. How false a prophet he has 
proved! In spite of the gap of six years of war, and the interruption in educa- 
tion at every stage from school entrance to University graduation, what a 
fertility of research and speculation we have witnessed in the study of the Bible, 
and what eagerness to share in the diffusion of the new knowledge! The Bible 
will become a dead book when men’s minds cease to wrestle with the problems 
that challenge us on every page. Every generation must be grateful to the 
scholars who have toiled in their day and bequeathed to their successors the 
legacy of their labours. But from those who have received much, much will be 
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required. In the Bible we can hear the voice of God speaking to every age, 
but it will not speak to our age unless our contemporaries are roused to a living 
interest in it. 

It is your high calling to awaken that interest. You will not do that by 
venerating the Bible as a fetish, as something so sacred that the questioning 
mind must not approach it. For the minister of the word the study of the New 
Testament is a life-long search. It calls for two qualifications, unflinching 
honesty of mind and deep reverence of heart. These ought never to be held 
apart. The story is told of Dr Rendel Harris that once he and his friend Dr 
F. H. Chase (later Bishop of Ely) were talking about New Testament criticism. 
Said Chase: ‘I don’t mind where the critics go provided they leave the seven- 
teenth chapter of St John alone.’ To which Rendel Harris replied: “The critic 
may go even into that holy of holies on condition that he takes his shoes from off 
his feet when the place whereon he stands is holy ground.’ 

There lies the perennial mystery and fascination of the New Testament. 
We cannot read it with open eyes without finding ourselves involved in questions 
that belong to the realms of language, literature, history, morals, ancient 
custom and usage, and belief. But beneath and behind and above all those 
things we are brought face to face with a living Personality, timeless and yet 


born in time, whose name is the WorpD or Gop. Wusear F. Howaap 





REVELATION AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 
W ore ce AND expressions, the meanings of which are self-evident in 


one century, become outmoded and positively misleading in another; 

the thoughts which they should convey are rendered as unacceptable 

and uninviting as goods presented in shop-soiled and old-fashioned wrappings. 
The public readily assumes that the contents of such packages are also out of 
date. The thought of this century is moulded in terms appropriate to machinery 
and the application of the scientific method of inquiry. Everything tends to 
be regarded as ‘a problem’; and is expected to have ‘a solution’ which can be 
expressed in ‘a formula’ or, like a piece of machinery, in ‘a blue-print’. It is, 
therefore, a matter for deep concern, but not surprise, that the terms ‘faith’ 
and ‘revelation’ should be generally misunderstood and supposed to represent 
means of acquiring knowledge repugnant to the methods of science, and as 
unreliable as those of magic. Their findings are consequently liable to be 
rejected out of hand, not because they are untrue but because the premises 
upon which they are based are held to be invalid. A generation has grown up 
which has not lost faith so much as never known what it was asked to believe, 
or why faith and revelation should be necessary conditions of religious en- 
lightenment. In the words of Dr W. R. Matthews: “There are very many who 
have rejected something which they have never known. ... We of the Church 
have never really faced the challenge of modern thought . . . (and have not 
tried) to relate the Christian faith to the knowledge and ideas of the present age.’ 
So accustomed are people today to the jargon of science, and so impressed 
are they by it that they have come to assume that truth is what the scientists 
tell us and that knowledge, which is not scientific knowledge or expressed in 
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scientific terms, cannot be knowledge at all. The first misunderstanding, then, 


| to be cleared up is that arising from the assumption that faith is a question- 


begging device peculiar to religion and that in no other field of study is truth 
reached by an act of faith. 

What the young engineers, doctors, technicians, mechanics, and factory 
workers who inherit the fruits of scientific research, as well as many others less 
directly conscious of its importance, fail to realize, is that an act of faith is the 
condition of advance in every branch of study, be it science, an art, or religion. 
As an historic religion Christianity asks no more of its students than does every 
science, when it requires that they shall interpret the facts which they examine 
in the light of an hypothesis, unprovable but validated by the meaning and 
coherence which the facts so viewed acquire. The faith-principle may be, as 
in physics, the belief in ‘causality’ or a law of gravity, in psychology of a sub- 
conscious mind, in biology of organism and adaptation to environment, in 
Euclidian geometry of a straight line, and so on. One ersatz religion, scientific 
humanism, has actually grown up on the basis of a belief in progress, an 
assumption that the direction of evolution is inevitably good, and its goodness 
signified by an increased ability to control environment. Unfortunately, as 
man’s chief problem is to control himself, and an accelerated movement 
toward the suicide of the species a marked feature of his failure in this respect, 
belief in progress has during the last fifty years become increasingly difficult to 
maintain. Faith in an hypothesis waxes and wanes as its application to observed 
events succeeds in establishing correct, verifiable relations between our experi- 
ences. For centuries the civilized world, in greater ignorance of the constitution 
of the firmament than obtains today, was convinced of the truth of astrology. 
But such beliefs as those in astrology, causality, a law of gravity, or an automatic 
progress, for instance, have all been in greater or less degree sadly shaken by 
their failure to square with subsequent experience; the quantum theory, and 
that of relativity, with the abandonment of the conceptions of space and time 
as corresponding to anything in physical reality, and the discovery of a force 
unknown to physics responsive to the psi-faculty have done far more to under- 
mine the foundations of science than any modern criticism has been able to 
do to the foundations of Christianity. Faith, it can hardly be over-emphasized, 
has nothing to do with believing what is absurd. It is a condition of under- 
standing: ‘I believe in order that I may understand.’ The most ardent admirers 
of the scientific method too commonly accept laws of nature as self-evident 
which were, in fact, found by faith, and are later found to be distinctly dubious. 

In Christian theology what Dr A. R. Richardson in Christian Apologetics 
terms ‘the key-category’ or ‘faith-principle’ is the belief that through historical 
events generally and through the life of Christ in particular God makes and has 
made Himself and His purpose known to man. Just as science is an attempt ‘to 
translate the language of phenomena’, to quote Lord Samuel, so theology is 
an attempt to read the divine message which events national and personal, 
historic and contemporary, carry for the individual and for human society. 
The Christian faith maintains that God is the Lord of History and reveals 
Himself ‘in historical events when the prophetic mind is present to interpret 
them correctly’, to use the late Archbishop Temple’s words. ‘God guides the 
process and inspires the mind.’ It asserts too that God has manifested Himself 
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in an historical person, that sin is real, terrible, and destructive, and that God 


has provided a means of deliverance from it. 7 
Acceptance of this faith thus involves acceptance of the idea and possibility by 
of revelation. It is, therefore, important to meet the objection, natural to minds th 
conditioned to scientific ways of thinking, that since scientific knowledge has or 
not been acquired by revelation, knowledge of God should like a law of nature an 
be discoverable without revelation. Indeed one contemporary scientist has rel 
published a book entitled Religion Without Revelation. It could easily be argued an 
that if religious truth could be found without revelation, those religious geniuses its 
who were responsible for Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism might have ele 
returned with less contradictory and inconclusive answers, and that the clear- co 
eyed philosophers of classical times might have reached more satisfying con- 
clusions; but Platonism and Stoicism were not enough. By his own unaided lo 
power, man, in spite of constant and strenuous efforts, has never in fact come mi 
near the attainment of his quest. His attempts have all been quests which failed. we 
Moreover, the idea that such knowledge can be so discovered is, it may be pe 
shown, based upon a fallacy, the fallacy that it is of a kind which can be for 


conveyed propositionally and expressed in scientific terms. As well expect to sh 
express the beauty of a Rembrandt or the emotions of an Ode by Keats in an 


an 
algebraic formula, or to discover their merits by an analysis of brush strokes, or m: 
a calculation of vowels and syllables. The necessity for revelation arises from no 


the fact that, although man is wonderfully equipped to acquire knowledge of al; 
the temporal, phenomenal world, he is in difficulties when it comes to estab- 


lishing communication with the supra-mundane world, a world imperceptible * 
to his sense organs, but one the existence of which he can infer. His hands do go 
not control the mechanism of the drawbridge giving entrance to the celestial oni 
city outside which he stands, of which he is conscious, but with which he lacks m: 
means of communication. The initiative rests with God, who alone knows the un 
circumstances in which communication can be established. As John Drum- m: 
mond observed in his book Inheritance of Dreams, ‘We live in a world analogous | 
to the sort of world a trout in a tank lives in. Even if some of those outside the sp 
tank could talk “‘fish”’, they could not explain to a trout how an internal com- th 
bustion engine works. ... The trout knows there is something outside the tank tic 


for a keeper drops worms in.’ These worms, he argues, are discoveries which 
are new knowledge. They might better be compared to the thoughts which th: 
inspire the prophet’s prayers. 

How tremendous the obstacles to mutual understanding can be, when the bu 
world of which each party is aware is almost unintelligible to the other, appears 
in the far simpler situation of a man who is attempting to communicate with 
such intelligent animals as a dog trained to control sheep, or an elephant to ch 
pile logs in a teak forest. The dog cannot understand that his master’s motive is 
desire for his safety, when he restricts the animal’s freedom in heavy traffic; a al 
knowledge of geography and the uses of teak can never be explained to an 
elephant, without which enlightenment the purpose of making logs into rafts ona 
river bank must.always remain a mystery. Only if aman could assume the form by 
and limitations of an elephant could he bring much understanding to the latter, 
and then the knowledge could not be framed in terms which were more than of 
symbolical. The best that could be done would be to confirm the immense trust 
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reposed in their masters by virtue of which such animals succeed so wonderfully. 

Similarly religious revelation is not of the phenomenal world and is limited 
by a man’s capacity to receive it. In this world much knowledge is denied to 
those of poor mental capacity, and very few have the necessary mathematical 
or literary ability to appreciate the discoveries of an Einstein or the imagery 
and verbal power of a Milton. More than in any other field of endeavour, in 
religion a man to know more must become more; a 5-amperes fuse when a 15- 
amperes current is passed through it does not result in a brighter light but is 
itself burnt up. By the Christian revelation an adaptor, to use the terms of an 
electrician, has been provided in Christ, and the will and nature of God 
conveyed by the most intelligible means—the medium of a human life. 

Even between men personal influence is far and away more potent than 
logical argument as a means of persuasion. In a matter so abstruse as com- 
munication between God and man it would hardly be matter for surprise if it 
were the only one. For the essence of the communication is something purely 
personal and spiritual—that there is a living God, actuated by love, who cares 
for man. Disappointing no doubt for those who would postulate that revelation 
should convey information about the nature of life, time, space, consciousness, 
and the relation of mind to body. But even if we knew as much about such 
matters as about atomic physics, can anyone pretend that the knowledge would 
not be abused and put to any less devilish and destructive ends than those 
already attained in physics? The human will is naturally so corrupted by 
pride, self-interest, and other passions that every advance in secular knowledge 
is an advance in the capacity to do each other harm. The wise parent does not 
go out of his way to discuss the properties of paraffin and matches with the 
inmates of the nursery or encourage prematurely an interest in explosive 
materials. Revelation is not of power, not of the nature of the phenomenal 
universe, but of divine purpose, of the use which man should make of the 
material at his disposal. 

Granted then the necessity for revelation, and for revelation in a life by a 
specific incarnation, and a revelation of values not of powers, there remains for 
those brought up to believe in progress the difficulty of identifying that incarna- 
tion with a person so historically remote as Christ, and a member of a race so 
small and powerless as the Jews. To begin with, it is an axiom with the scientist 
that what is newer must be truer; yet it is hardly conceivable that anyone 
could be found to argue that because, for instance, Salisbury Cathedral was 
built so much longer ago than the Empire State Building it is necessarily 
aesthetically inferior to it, or that because Chaucer lived so long ago, his 
portraits of the Canterbury pilgrims were inevitably less reliable studies of 
character than those depicted in the poems of the present Poet Laureate. The 
passage of years does not diminish in value the message of an artist of genius, 
although he may have had to work within technical limitations from which his 
present-day successors are free. With no less certainty religious truth is not 
necessarily invalidated by the remoteness in time of its first proclamation, nor 
by the limitation of its revealer to a particular age and nationality. Only 
scientific knowledge is purely transitory and the discovery of today at the mercy 
of that of tomorrow, since it depends for its perception of the phenomenal world 
upon imperfect but constantly improvable apparatus. 
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But though the fact of an incarnation may be accepted, surprise may still 
remain that it did not occur at a later date, after the invention of printing, 
cine-photography, the combustion engine, and television, when the Gospel 
could have been heard at first hand in comfort by millions instead of by a few 
score crowding round a fishing-boat, and the personality, appearance and 
voice of Christ could have been faultlessly recorded for posterity, and broadcast 
simultaneously to the whole world. Dictaphones, shorthand-typists, and 
modern journalists would have ensured a contemporary and complete record 
of a life in place of narratives almost as remarkable for their omissions as for 
what they have to tell. And yet so complex are the factors which shape the 
course of history that if the incarnation had not occurred when it did, can 
anyone feel confident that cameras, typewriters, and wireless transmitters 
would ever have been invented? Civilizations are not the product of geography 
and economics alone: it is difficult to conceive the birth and growth of western 
civilization in a Buddhist or Hindu religious climate. So many threads go to 
the weaving of the fabric of history that the omission of any one at an ante- 
cedent stage may result in the production of an entirely different pattern in the 
present. The doctrine of relativity teaches that no fact is absolute in itself but 
must be considered in its setting. Those for whom the time and place of the in- 
carnation seem most improbable are naturally those who do not know the Bible. 

The events of history cannot be observed like those which take place in a 
test-tube without reference to the beliefs and bias of the recorders. They have to 
be interpreted; the war of American Independence as interpreted by American 
historians differs considerably from the picture of colonial rebellion described 
in British history books. Although many may feel with Hilaire Belloc that ‘it 
was odd of God to choose the Jews’, the Old Testament exists to bear witness 
to the capacity of the Jews to receive in a unique degree faith in divine revela- 
tion. It was the peculiarity of the Jewish prophets that they interpreted the 
history of their own times in the light of the belief that God was the Lord of 
history and that they were committed to the realization of His will in national 
life. They saw events in a unique perspective: they saw Israel as a community 
devoted to an invisible but living God with a duty to live as a community 
responsive to His sovereignty. Marxists today, given their belief in materialism, 
arrive at an interpretation of history perverted, insane, if you like, but granted 
their faith, no less logical. The religious genius of the Jews enabled them to see 
that history acquired most meaning—made most sense—when viewed as the 
vehicle of divine revelation. It was not that God was discriminating and 
‘chose’ the Jews—revelation is universal—but that the Jewish people threw up 
men most fitted to discern that God’s universe works according to certain moral 
and spiritual laws and from the working of those laws to infer ‘what sort of a 
world we live in and what sort of a God it is with whom we have to deal’. 
The authority of the Old Testament has unhappily been greatly damaged by 
the bibliolatry of the past, by a tendency, not yet extinct, to regard the prophets 
as a species of high-class crystal-gazers, and by failure to realize that it is in 
fact a library of books, not verbally inspired, and of unequal merit and sig- 
nificance. But the theological themes of the Old and New Testament are 
basically the same: Christ’s theme was the Kingdom, that is the Sovereignty, 
of God; ‘He embodied’, in the words of the Rev. W. Heaton, ‘a conception of 
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life under the Rule of God’ and taught the coming of the Kingdom, as it is in 
Heaven, to earth. The prophets shared with Jesus, to quote Mr Heaton again, 
‘a personal awareness of God which was also an awareness of God as personal.’ 
They pioneered the conception of a community devoted to living under the 
rule of God, and of God as a living, an everlasting king. So far from natural, 
however, was this faith that it is in fact unique. 

If the Old Testament is a ‘revelation of God in Israel’s prophets’, the New 
Testament is ‘the revelation of God in Christ’. In either case revelation follows 
ultimately upon an act of faith, and faith comes from a personal experience; it 
is evoked like a patient’s trust in his doctor by the qualities which the patient 
perceives in him. Without faith, even in the presence of Jesus, the blind, literally 
and spiritually, cannot see and ears remain deaf. But faith in a person must 
initially be inspired by personal acquaintance with him and communication, 
in religion, be established through prayer. The faith of the disciples grew out 
of contact with Christ’s personality, and personal experience of His character 
and actions, and the fact that that conviction was not engendered in many whio 
heard Him is, again, because not all men are equal in spiritual apprehension, 
or willing to use their gifts in God’s service. Not every soldier may have direct 
acquaintance with his General, but through persons who have felt his influence 
at first hand a great commander can create superlative morale in his army. 
And so through the apostles and the early Church the faith of those who knew 
Jesus in the flesh was transmitted to the generations which came after. Through 
their faith, and particularly after the Resurrection, the disciples’ eyes came 
gradually to see the world of events in the perspective in which Christ saw them: 
on the road to Emmaus and in His last appearances He was able to leave in their 
hands ‘a key to the Scriptures’. Only then did a book of history become a book 
of revelation to them. 

Everything perceived is really perceived subjectively; we change and what 
we see takes on a new significance, just as in the Test Cards for colour-blindness 
invented by the Japanese what appears to the colour-blind to be a jumble of 
coloured dots takes on for eyes which are not colour-blind the shape of a large 
red number clearly distinguishable against a green background. So in the 
jumbly history of the Jews—much of it of no general significance—Christ saw 
a typological account of God’s purpose, man’s folly, and God’s deliverance: the 
deliverance from slavery in Egypt, the deliverance by His death from slavery 
to sin: the miraculous manna and Himself the bread from Heaven: the uplifted 
serpent and Himself uplifted on the Cross and a means of salvation: in place of 
the Temple forsaken by God, Himself the new Temple to which all men must 
come: the sacrifice of the Passover, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
preliminary to sacrifice, the rite of the Eucharist sealing a New Covenant, and 
‘fulfilling while changing the Old’. Seen through His eyes the Bible becomes a 
unity; a series of unrelated signals in cypher become a long coherent message 
in clear. A message in the light of which every Christian can interpret his own 
life with opened eyes, and perceive that for him as for Israel, in personal or 
national history, the route which all must travel is the same: a wandering in 
the wilderness, the need for deliverance and salvation, preparation, a journey 
of the heart to the new Temple not made with hands, sacrificing the old self 


1 The Unity of The Bible: Paper read to a Conference of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement. 
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and, for the saints, such foretaste as is possible in the flesh of the happiness of 
life in the land of the King of Love. 

Science, concerned with the mechanics of the universe, can explain how, but 
never why, it works. The discovery of purpose in the world is the concern of 
religion, and Christianity acting on the faith-principle that God exists affirms 
that by prayer and revelation His will and nature can be and has been to a 
limited extent ascertained. It is the misfortune of our time that this distinction 
between the fields of science and religion has been obscured for many by the 
recent metrical discoveries which have revolutionized their conception of the 
constitution of the universe. Confronted with figures which proclaim its 
fantastic magnitude, complexity, and age, and invited to see man as the product 
of an impersonal process called Evolution, they are oppressed by his material 
and temporal insignificance in the cosmic scheme, and no longer able to believe 
that he is anybody’s child, that his purposes have any important relation to the 
operations of the universe, that, indeed, the truth of theism can any longer be 
assumed. Religion, then, appears to be merely the result of man’s overweening 
sense of self-importance and a conceit founded in ignorance. Thus, to quote 
Bertrand Russell: “The importance of Man receives no support from a scientific 
view of the future of the solar system.’ Only simple folk, it is to be inferred, can 
have supposed that they were a primary concern of its Creator. And for 
Professor Barbara Wootton Christianity is one ‘of the two great superstitions 
of the western world’, which has ‘sterilized fine intelligences’. 

The truth is of course that ‘a scientific view of the solar system’ not only 
cannot support the importance of man, it cannot deny his importance: it can 
tell us nothing whatever about his importance. The ‘scientific view’ can answer 
no more questions about him than those relating to his bodily size and physical 
attributes. As for his importance there is nothing in the teaching of Christianity 
to suggest that our Father who ‘careth for all things’, even for the five sparrows 
‘sold for three farthings’, measures importance by magnitude. When it comes 
to comparing superstitions Christians have good reasons for thinking that if 
there is one superstition in the western world which has done more than any 
other to cause those with a little knowledge to stumble, it is the belief that the 
very imperfect observations of data, which human senses and man-made tools 
permit, provide a surer foundation for truth than the faith which has for almost 
two thousand years sustained Christianity. 

The Christian revelation discloses that events are related neither to blind 
necessity nor to the disorder of chance, least of all to our desires, but that the 
universe is governed no less by moral and spiritual than by natural laws. If 
the optimists who read the principles of progress into the latter years of the last 
century are today disillusioned, those scientists who think that ‘fine intelli- 
gences’ can mould the world to their desires are destined for even greater 
disappointment. With opened eyes all can ‘to the shepherd’s wonder come at 
last’, not mesmerized by size and number, but lost in love and awe for so great 
a Lord and Master, and in gratitude for their redemption from sin. But in the 
absence of faith the prospect of finding an answer to religious questions by 
following in the erratic tracks of the scientist is about as bright as that of those 
huntsmen who went with forks and hope in pursuit of the Snark. 

E. La Morne Stowe.i 
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RELIGION AND LITERATURE 


I DOES LITERATURE NEED RELIGION? 


answers itself. He may be interested in books, but he must hold that 
literary judgements, like all other judgements that he makes, must be 
referred in the long run to the test of the values that Christianity lays down. I 
do not say that this is the only criterion by which a book must be judged. 
The writer is a craftsman and we expect him, like any other craftsman, to 
make a good job of his work; literature must be judged by literary standards. 
Pilgrim’s Progress is not a good book because it has an edifying purpose: it is a 
good book because its purpose is carried out with a skill which, considering the 
dangers and pitfalls of the allegorical method, is almost beyond praise. On the 
other hand, it is only charitable to suppose that books like Ben Hur and The 
Master Christian, or the writings of Silas and Joseph Hocking, were produced 
with the best intentions, but that does not alter the fact that they are shock- 
ingly bad books. We may not approve on moral or religious grounds of what 
a writer says—we may even think it devilish; but if he knows how to write we 
must give the devil that much due 
I take it that this is the point of the French motto ‘Art for Art’s sake’. There 
are rules of literary art, standards of literary appreciation, which must be in 
the mind of any reader who attempts to form a judgement of the technical 
competence of a writer; and these standards, for what they are worth and as 
far as they go, hold good quite independently of the subject-matter of the book. 
Whatever a man writes about, he is under an obligation to write well; and if he 
does write well, that must be set to his credit. But good writing, when all is 
said and done, is a purely technical merit; to regard it as an end in itself is 
perverse and dangerous nonsense. No one who takes literature seriously can 
agree for a moment with the notion that it does not matter what a writer says 
as long as he says it well. Literature is a vehicle of ideas; if the ideas it puts 
forward are false, if they are base and corrupting, the more seductively they 
are dressed up the more pernicious will be their influence, and they fall under 
the condemnation which Milton passed on Belial: 


T? A practising Christian it may well seem that this is a question that 


But all was false and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropp’d Manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low; 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful: yet he pleased the ear... 


Style, craftsmanship, technique—these are elements in literature, and 
important ones, but we must not exaggerate their importance; they can never 
be the be-all and end-all of writing. A stylist with nothing much to say is like 
a pretty woman with an empty head; but if what he has to say is corrupting he 
is like a beautiful vamp. The folly of Art for Art’s sake, of concentration on 
questions of literary form apart from content, has been witheringly exposed by 
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Bernard Shaw, who always declared uncompromisingly that art which is not 
didactic is nothing better than elegant trifling. ‘No doubt’, he says, ‘I must 
recognize, as even the Ancient Mariner did, that I must tell my story entertain- 
ingly if I am to hold the wedding-guest spellbound in spite of the siren sounds 
of the loud bassoon. But “‘for art’s sake’’ alone I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence. I know that there are men who, having nothing to 
say and nothing to write, are nevertheless so in love with oratory and with 
literature that they delight in repeating as much as they can understand of 
what others have said or written aforetime. I know that the leisurely tricks 
which their want of conviction leaves them free to play with the diluted and 
misapprehended message supply them with a pleasant parlour game which 
they call style. I can pity their dotage and even sympathize with their fancy. 
But a true original style is never achieved for its own sake.’ 

Few people, I imagine, would wish to dispute that, and I need not labour 
the point further. But granted that the writer must have something to say, 
and that it must be something worthy of the pains which, as an artist, he takes 
in saying it, it still does not follow that he need concern himself with religion, 
even if we take that word in the widest sense. Indeed, it would seem that the 
facts are all against such an idea. It is true, no doubt, that all the arts owe much 
to religion; one may go so far as to say that they owe to it their existence. It 
was as vehicles of religious ideas, as a medium for the release of religious 
emotions, as methods of religious propaganda, that they arose in the first 
place; they were hieratical and ritualistic in their origin. The Greek epic was 
based on the theological ideas of primitive Greek religion, just as Paradise Lost 
is built on the theology of the Puritans; and the Greek tragedies were ritual 
performances, in the same way that the Roman Mass is a dramatic presenta- 
tion of Catholic belief. Early sculpture emobodies the vision of divinity, of 
beings more perfect than men—ideal in beauty, immortal in their youth and 
vigour—which men were seeking to make clear to their own minds; music and 
the dance were invocations of the unseen powers on whose aid they felt them- 
selves constrained to call. Art did not exist in its own right, it was not an end 
in itself. It drew its life from religion and had no other aim than to serve it. 

The same is true of Christian art. As long as religion was sovereign, as long 
as Christian culture was all-embracing and the Church was totalitarian in its 
pretensions, it was understood that art was the handmaid of religion, and with 
that status it was satisfied. Under the patronage of religion the arts were 
nourished and in its service they grew up, so that it could truly be said that 
religion was the mother of arts. But the time came—perhaps it was bound to 
come—when they were no longer content to be tied to their mother’s apron- 
strings. They wanted to be free to develop in their own way and to lead a life 
of their own. The censorship of the Church was cramping their style. Why 
should every tale be expected to point a moral, every picture to tell an edifying 
story, and all the good tunes be condemned if they only pleased the ear without 
any attempt at moral uplift? It will be remembered how Browning, in Fra 
Lippo Lippi, describes the painter’s struggle to break from the leading-strings of 
religion, and instead of the wearisome and conventional repetition of stock 
religious subjects, from which the sap of life had dried up long ago, to paint 
recognizable men and women as he saw them for himself and would fain make 
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others see them, so that they too, in spite of the disapproval of the Church, 
would dare to acknowledge ‘the value and significance of flesh’. That poem 
enables us to understand the whole spirit of the Renaissance. 

But it also raises—by implication, if not expressly—a question which it takes 
some courage to face. If we dare to be honest, we have to admit that didactic 
art—art which sets out to enforce a moral or to convey a message—is always 
under temptation to play false with the facts it puts in as evidence. I am old 
enough to remember the pious tracts which used to be distributed from house 
to house by the district visitors who in those days were active in nearly every 
parish. They could scarcely be called works of art, but at least they were moral 
lessons conveyed in the form of stories, and I distinctly remember that, young as 
I was, they filled me with distaste. I was at an age when I could swallow 
pretty well any story, however tall, but I could not swallow those. They 
were not tall stories—many of them were alleged to be true, but that only made 
their badness worse. There was something about those ‘true’ stories that was 
essentially false: the tone was false, the pictures of life were false, the facts they 
presented were palpably and clumsily manipulated to make them fit the moral. 
To get away from them to the yarns of Fenimore Cooper and Captain 
Marryat, which did not pretend to be true and had no moral axe to grind, was 
like getting away from the scent-counter of a cheap store into the fresh air. 

This is an extreme case, but it does bring out with a sort of crude emphasis 
the point I am here concerned to make. If serious art is always didactic, as 
Bernard Shaw says, it is only too likely to be disingenuous. There will be a 
constant temptation to distort, to suppress, to falsify—to cook the books so that 
the sum will come out in the way we have decided beforehand to be right. 
The end justifies the means; you are speaking to a brief, and your only duty is 
to prove your case. If that means telling lies, they are the whitest and most 
innocent of lies, for they bear false witness to what you devoutly believe to be 
the truth. Shaw himself did not always avoid that trap. He claimed to be 
a realist, but he peopled his stage with creatures who are anything but real. 
They are over-simplified types, like the personified virtues and vices of the old 
morality plays; talking dolls who spout the opinions of Bernard Shaw, or con- 
tradict those opinions only to be shown up in the end for the fools he believes 
them to be. Similar distortions are practised by other writers who make it their 
boast that, like it or lump it, what they give us is a true and fearless picture of 
life. They deride the Victorian novelists for knuckling under to the conventions 
and timidly avoiding the mention of anything that might bring a blush to 
the most inflammable female cheek. They are accused of writing about love 
as though they had no idea that it had anything to do with sex, and we call 
them humbugs. Perhaps they were, but their successors often go to great 
lengths to humbug us into the opposite belief. It is just as much a falsification 
of life to write, as D. H. Lawrence did, as though there were nothing in the 
world but sex as to pretend that there is no such thing. After all, human beings 
do occasionally take time off from breeding. When you are writing to prove a 
thesis the temptation to cheat and lie is almost irresistible. 

It would seem then that art cannot be expected to take its orders from 
religion. It must be autonomous; didactic art is generally, though not always, 
bad art. But it does not follow that art—or literature, to turn to the particular 
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art with which we are now concerned—can do without religion. A writer 
need not preach and, if he is wise, will not attempt to do so. He is not obliged 
to make a profession of orthodoxy or to submit to religious tests. He is free to 
choose any subject that appeals to him and to handle it in the way that seems 
to him best. What does matter and what, in the long run, men will judge him 
by, is the spirit in which he works. The Kingdom of God must be everywhere 
in his work, even if we cannot point to any particular chapter in his novels or 
verse among his poems and say, Lo, here; or Lo, there. No thoughtful man can 
doubt that the eclipse of the religious consciousness has thrown dark shadows 
over much contemporary literature. To take one example only, the modern 
poem which, more than any other, is felt to express the spirit in which we find 
ourselves facing life is T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. He himself, it is true, has 
since risen to a better outlook, but it is the earlier Eliot, pessimistic and world 
weary, who is the recognized spokesman of a generation that finds itself 
cast away without hope of rescue in a God-forsaken world. 

A sceptical outlook can never stimulate the creative impulse. It can and it 
often does find expression in work of great intelligence, but to the urgent 
questions that press upon the souls of men seeking to make sense of an enigmatic 
and daunting world it can only give a dusty answer. It is analytic but destruct- 
ive; it takes every form of faith to pieces and shows that there is nothing in it. 
It understands everything and believes in nothing. Perhaps the most brilliant 
novel written in our time is Aldous Huxley’s Point Counterpoint—and what do 
we learn from it? That every point of view can be countered by another equally 
plausible, so that in the end they all cancel one another out. Take your choice 
if you feel you must, but to the onlooker who stands above the battle and sees 
every side it is clear that any choice is a personal preference and nothing more. 
There is really nothing that is worth fighting for, since nothing is certain. 

That is what the darkening of the religious consciousness has brought us to. 


II DOES RELIGION NEED LITERATURE? 


I wish now to turn the question I have been discussing the other way round and 
to ask: Does religion need literature? I suppose that to many people it will 
seem a question of no importance. One is bound to recognize that the religious 
community as a whole, the sort of people who still go to church or chapel, do 
not associate the two things in their minds or feel that they have much in 
common, and to suggest that religion has any need of literature will seem to 
them rather ridiculous. Literature does not play a conspicuous part in public 
worship—none at least that is at all comparable with that of music, which for 
most people is indispensable. Any public act of worship that omitted praise 
would be seriously defective, and music is the natural language of praise. It is 
fairly safe to say that a majority of churchgoers could more easily resign 
themselves to do without sermons than without the singing of hymns! But what 
few of them want is sermons with a literary flavour. Such sermons are distrusted; 
they smell of the lamp, they have about them an air of artifice, and come, it is 
felt, rather from the head than from the heart. I remember a popular preacher 
—a deservedly popular preacher—warning the ministerial session of the 
Methodist Conference against indulging too much in quotations and literary 
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frills. ‘I beseech you, brethren,’ he said, ‘give Browning a rest next Sunday 
morning!’ Most of the laity, I think, would say amen to that. 

But was he right? Yes, if it is nothing more than a matter of literary frills; 
the popular dislike of intellectualism in the pulpit is I think quite sound. St 
Paul, an intellectual if ever there was one, saw the danger and, as he told the 
Corinthians, resolved not to know anything among them save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified. It is at a deeper level that the impact of the Christian 
message must be made if it is to bring about the radical change of heart it is 
meant to effect. Christianity is not a philosophy that professes to answer the 
speculative problems of inquiring minds. It is, as we believe, God’s remedy 
for the anguish men suffer when they find themselves in the moral predicament 
described by St Paul: “The good which I would I do not, but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.’ If a preacher does not address himself to that he is, 
to use another Pauline word, only tinkling. And what, we may well ask our- 
selves, has literature to do with a thing like that? 

But before we rule it out of court we must in fairness try to think it out. 
There is one consideration that ought to give us pause. Christianity claims to 
be a revelation of God. Not, it is true, a revelation that undertakes to settle our 
intellectual problems; it is what I may call an active revelation—God makes 
Himself known in His deeds. When Matthew Arnold spoke of Him as ‘a 
Something, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness’, he put his finger on the 
essential point. If we are normal persons we are never able to get away from 
the voice of conscience, from a certain pressure on our souls which comes, as 
we always feel, from outside ourselves and which can hardly be described in 
any but religious language. To the religious mind at least it is nothing less than 
the Spirit of God striving with our spirit. So constant and so universal is this 
moral driving-force that Froude, speaking as a historian, declared that the one 
lesson history plainly teaches is, that the world is built somehow on moral 
foundations; that, in the end, it is well with the good; in the end, it is ill with the 
wicked. Alike to men and to nations, the Spirit of God that is abroad in the 
world speaks consistently of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement. For us, 
the ultimate truths are moral truths; human life is ordered by moral forces 
as certainly as the universe is ordered by the force of gravitation, and we defy 
either the one or the other at our peril. 

All this is true, but it is not the whole truth. God is not only active, He is 
articulate; He presses on our spirit, but He also speaks in our ear. This was 
notably the case at Pentecost, when each of these aspects of revelation played 
its part. A spiritual force was unloosed which those who experienced it could 
only compare to a mighty rushing wind, and it led immediately to an outburst 
of prophecy; they spake as the Spirit gave them utterance, and the multitude 
heard them every man in his own language, wherein he was born. God reveals 
Himself in word as well as in deed, and it is deeply significant that the title 
which St John chose as being most descriptive of Jesus was the Logos—the 
word of God to man. I do not forget that what the evangelist is chiefly at pains 
to emphasize is that this Word is a living Word; it became flesh and dwelt 
among us. Jesus is the very focus of the moral pressure which, as I have 
already said, God brings to bear on the spirit of man. But here again the life 
and the teaching of Jesus must be taken together; and we could scarcely hope to 
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understand the aims of Jesus apart from the words which enable us to share 
His mind. God always seeks to make Himself intelligible. 

And what about the Bible? It is an odd thing that the good people who 
have no use for literature and are more than a bit suspicious of it, are just the 
sort of people who cherish the Bible and, when they speak of it, think it fitting 
and reverent to call it God’s Book or the Word of God. It is true that they do 
not think of it as ‘literature’ and would probably feel that to regard it in that 
light would be improper. The Bible is not to be read as other books—least of 
all is it to be read with enjoyment. And one is bound to say that the form in 
which the Bible is commonly printed does not encourage reading for pleasure. 
It is difficult to imagine a greater deterrent to Bible-reading than the divided 
verses and double columns in which the Authorized Version is still commonly 
printed, to say nothing of the shiny black binding which gives it so forbidding 
an appearance. 

Now it is true that if we read the Authorized Version merely as ‘literature’, 
if we feed our ear on its rhythms and cadences without taking its message to 
heart, we read it to little purpose. We may be sure that the writing prophets 
had no pride of authorship, and the psalmists did not think of themselves as 
poets. They wrote superbly, but good writing was not their aim; it was a by- 
product. One may almost say they wrote well by accident and without giving 
it a thought. There was something that must be said and they matched the 
words to the thought—‘While I was thus musing the fire kindled: then spake I 
with my tongue.’ But that is how literature is always created. Richard Moulton 
did useful service when, in The Modern Reader’s Bible, he made it clear that the 
sacred writers used all the literary devices which writers the world over have 
employed to clothe their thoughts in seemly and persuasive art-forms. If it is 
true that they did it more by instinct than design, that only means that they 
were artists without knowing it. Of one thing we may be sure: the message they 
delivered would never have penetrated so deeply into the minds and hearts of 
men if it had not been expressed in such unforgettable words. 

When therefore it is said that there is no place for literature in public worship, 
we forget the Bible. It is read in all the Churches, and there is no literature in 
the world that lends itself so well to reading aloud. What a pity it is that it is 
often read so badly! No doubt it would be out of place to read the Lessons with 
a conscious display of elocution, but at least they should be read intelligently, 
and no reading is intelligent that fails to bring out the beauty of the words. And 
if the Bible, why not Browning—why not anyone who has something good to 
say and knows how to say it? Music is not the only art that lends itself to the 
service of God. No preacher is at liberty to use the pulpit to show off his 
literary culture, but for all that it is not a virtue to be illiterate. 

The Bible itself, then, is the sufficient answer to the question, Does religion 
need literature? But there is one other thing that it seems to make no less 
clear, namely, that what religion needs is—diterature. In that respect it has been 
badly served. Is it too much to say that religion has given rise to more bad 
writing than anything else? There are religious books that are readable—there 
are a few that can stand comparison with the best books in the world; but they 
are very few indeed. Religion has not had a fair hearing; it has been left too 
much to Mrs Barclay and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Doubtless they too have their 
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uses; good literature is not everybody’s meat and drink, and they reach a public 
their betters could never hope to touch. The fact remains that ‘improving 
literature’, generally speaking, would need a lot of improving to turn it into 
literature. Enough has not been done to meet the requirements of those who 
know a good thing when they see it. We have a right and even a duty to demand 
that the treatment should be, or at the very least should aim at being, worthy 
of the theme. 

It can hardly be denied that, through indifference to the art of writing, the 
Church has neglected an invaluable instrument of religious propaganda. We have 
let the devil have the best books as well as the best tunes. No doubt serious things 
need serious treatment, but the more we are in earnest the less excuse we have 
for being dull. If we really want to get our beliefs over, if we have set ourselves 
in earnest to convince a hostile or careless audience that what we are saying is 
true and what we are offering is worth having, we shall feel in duty bound to 
make the best use of every possible device of persuasion. We simply must get 
over this stupid prejudice against art; it may be true that fine feathers do 
not make fine birds, but that is no reason why so many pious writers and pious 
females should be such frumps. There is such a thing as the beauty of holiness; 
grace and truth should always go together, and there is no reason in the world 
why even theologians should not learn to write. If we are interested in God we 
should at least try to make God interesting. Newman made theology so 
readable that thousands hung upon his words; every number of the Apologia, 
it is said, was impatiently waited for and bought up as it came out. On the 
whole, the Catholic Church has made better use of literary propaganda than 
the rest of us, and seems to have been more successful in attracting men of 
letters into its service. The wit of Ronald Knox, the gay and glittering logic of 
Chesterton, Belloc, and Maurice Baring—the Three Musketeers of Catholic 
theology—have, in all likelihood, made more converts than all the tracts of 
the Catholic Truth Society, which, to judge by those that I have picked up, 
seem to be as dull as tracts generally contrive to be. It is a thousand pities 
that evangelical religion has neglected the art of writing, as it has neglected 
most of the other arts. The Puritans have much to answer for. 


W. S. HANDLEY JoNEs 
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E DAY opens with a cold wintry mist shrouding the winding banks 
of the Thames, until the morning sun slowly disperses the fog and 
bathes the cold riverside at Chelsea in a warm golden light. There a 
sick man has asked for his bed to be wheeled to the window, so that the sun’s 
rays can fall upon his face and he may see in his closing hours how under its 
caressing gleams, the grey wharves will be transfigured with a luminous 
pageantry of colour. The sun had been for sixty years an inspiration, and a 
fascinating enigma. Pursuing its elusive harmonies through varied scenes, the 
man had painted with an undreamed splendour the lagoons of Venice, or in 
an Alpine valley had watched the serrated edges of defiant peaks playing hide 
and seek in the prismatic hues of the upper air. Returning to the English 
countryside, his alert mind had observed its luminous and mysterious quality 
in the frosty morning of a moorland lane. It had enchanted him with its inex- 
haustible variety of appearance, its mockery of all sedate and pedestrian ideas 
of beauty, its rapidly changing fantasies of light and shade, giving to every land- 
scape a protean diversity of shape. Here was an unceasing and intriguing 
phenomenon, to be captured with brush or pencil in an ecstatic moment of 
vision—almost his last words were, “The sun is God’, as with clouded mind and 
feeble sight his only desire is once more to see its loveliness, and the rest is silence. 
He died looking out upon the river where he had made his earliest attempts 
at drawing, and where he had found the subject for his first painting exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Looking still farther east you might have seen Charing 
Cross, behind which was the barber’s shop where Joseph Mallard William 
Turner had been born some seventy-six years before. Standing in a dark 
little alley, it hardly seemed the ideal situation for the flowering of artistic 
genius—yet there were advantages not immediately apparent to the casual 
observer. It was the highway for the literary giants of the day to make their way 
and dine at a famous literary club. Passing the barber’s shop, picking their 
steps amidst the garbage cans and the cobbled stones might be seen Dr Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, Garrick, Sheridan, and Gibbon. Nearby 
were the studios of Reynolds and Gainsborough and a boy who showed the 
precocious talents of Turner might be sure of attention sooner or later, since 
society was more responsive to the claims of genius in the eighteenth century 
than it was in the nineteenth. Soon his drawings were being hung outside the 
barber’s door and finding purchasers at a few shillings apiece, and it is with 
pride that the old barber tells one of the great painters: ‘My son is going to be 
a painter too.’ 

Still, despite the passing intelligentsia, it seemed an unlikely place in which 
the genius of a great artist might develop. The barber’s shop with its perukes 
and pomades hardly presents the background against which such visions of 
light and colour as the Sun of Venice or Ulysees deriding Polyphemus are to be 
seen. Still the mind has no frontiers, and throughout his long life Turner was 
curiously indifferent to his immediate surroundings. One knows now, better 
than his contemporaries did, how he lived. The gloomy house in its desolateness 
with a barely visible sky was reminiscent in its desolation of one of James 
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Prydes tenements of tragedy, within whose sombre walls lingered the memory 
of some fearsome crime, for ever shunned by the living. Even the policeman, 
surprised by some chance questioner, could only say: “Someone was supposed 
to live there.’ He might have added with truth that no one knows who it is, 
for the little dark, puggy-faced man was a stranger to his neighbours, and an 
enigma to his friends. Even if they managed to effect an entrance—always 
difficult—they experienced a sense of disgust at the dirt and squalor in which 
he lived, which his housekeeper, only remarkable for her repulsive ugliness and 
sluttish habits, did nothing to abate. 

To all this he is indifferent, and throughout his life he remained quite uncon- 
cerned about the physical conditions in which he dwelt. It is this lack of aware- 
ness to his surroundings that indicates the unceasing activity of his mind. 
Stored within its recesses were myriad kaleidoscopic fragments of colour and 
shape which he was for ever building into new creative patterns that still 
retain the power to astonish us. He bought houses, stored his canvases in their 
rooms, but never dwelt there. His spirit threw down their walls and engaged 
itself in transmuting the grime and squalor about him into arresting visions of 
transcendent loveliness. His eyes looked beyond the murky atmosphere to see 
the far horizons of flame and vapour, where clouds were seen against a back- 
cloth of infinity and quiet waters were luminous in their crystalline depths. 
For whilst art is never a mere recoil from reality, its sources are spiritual. Its 
impulse lies within the spirit, and in its expression will create a world not of 
palpable reality, but of realized desire. The mind proclaims itself a rebel from 
the world it knows and sees, with its crudities and vulgarities, and distils 
for its own delight those moments of exaltations wherein it has beheld the earth 
‘in the irrevoluble circle of its own perfections’. That is the secret of every 
great artist from Giotto to Gainsborough as it is the excuse for Picasso. 
Art can never be content to be a mere commentary upon life, since it is for 
ever a revolt against man’s expulsion from that Paradise in which he was 
meant to dwell. 

Yet Turner’s character remains a tangled skein of contradictory disposi- 
tions, in which secretiveness is at odds with a desire for publicity, so that he 
provides in his will for a glittering and ostentatious funeral. Of his affection 
for his father there can be no doubt yet he could refuse a small payment of 
seven and sixpence for the mason’s work on the old man’s tombstone. Petty 
and mean in money affairs, driving unconscionably hard bargains with his 
engravers, he was at the same time capable of the most astounding generosity, 
a generosity crowned at the last by the terms of his will in which all his pictures 
and drawings are left to the nation, and his long-accumulated savings are to 
be used in founding a home for poor artists. Of the social graces he would 
seem to be devoid, and ape the gentleman he would not, yet he was a more 
than welcome guest at the houses of the nobility. Taciturn and ill-mannered, 
he could inspire affection, and in company would burst into gaiety and 
become the life and soul of a party. Children loved him, and he could romp 
and play with them without reserve. Some deep frustration of the emotional 
life there must have been, perhaps in some measure the result of an unfor- 
tunate love affair in his youth, but perhaps due more to the bad mental history 
of his mother for whom he had an abundant affection, but of whom he would 
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never speak. The tragic seclusion in which she spent so much of her later life 
may have initiated a habit of mental seclusion in her son and been responsible 
for that illfitting mask which was only removed on rare occasions. 

In one respect there was no contradiction—and that was in his ceaseless and 
astonishing powers of work. From the earliest years to his last moments he 
worked with an intense concentration, though he is no industrious apprentice, 
Industrious, yes; but apprentice, no. Like Venus he seems to rise full-fledged 
from the foam, and at the age of fourteen is revealing his astonishing power as a 
draughtsman. His earliest drawings have a sensitive quality of line and a 
power of observation that would have been notable in a mature painter, but 
which became the foundation upon which he could erect with impunity the 
most arresting conceptions of pictorial fantasy. Not that he ever ceased to 
learn. Sandby, Cozens, Malton, Girtin, were all his masters, and despite 
Ruskin’s dictum, the note books show that from the Royal Academy schools 
he learnt a great deal. Afterwards he sought to wrest from the great Renaiss- 
ance masters the secrets of their art, though his approach to Nature was always 
fresh and direct and nothing could deflect him from the eager elucidation of her 
elusive moods. To all this he imparts his own individual response and in his 
sense of the delicate gradations of colour discloses a quality hitherto unknown 
in English water-colour art. With this refined colour sense he keeps an un- 
rivalled power of acute observation, so that he can conjure from the varying parts 
of a building the essence of its being and make us feel not merely its superficial 
appearance, but its solidity and mass. This evocative power is perhaps more 
apparent in the English drawings than in the foreign ones and is especially to be 
noted in the Tintern Abbey drawings and in the early ones of Salisbury and 
Durham Cathedrals. Here we are made to feel the ponderous weight of these 
masses of stone, until the very earth becomes tremulous with their burden. 
All this is achieved without the sacrifice of any of the gentler exercises of the 
artist’s craft, the play of light upon the surface textures of the stone and that 
entrancing game of hide and seek which a building plays with the atmosphere 
about it. For things reveal their inner meaning to his imaginative sensibility, 
and the Gothic aisle with its mystery of broken stones, became one with the 
thoughts and aspirations of past centuries, when the hushed voices of eager 
worshippers silently beheld the re-enacting of the unfolding of the drama of 
Divine love. No one else, not even Guardi, has kept so close a grip upon reality, 
whilst at the same time emancipating us from the prison house of the senses. 
The imaginative faculty was consecrated to an elucidation of the deeper 
meaning of natural appearance, not as a contradiction to, or denial of, but asa 
disclosure of its reality. Here was the unfailing faith of the romantic approach 
to nature. Despite all attempts of eighteenth-century science and philosophy 
to resolve the world into a mechanical universe from which novelty and sur- 
prise had been eliminated, there was in the world of external nature something 
divine which, if the mind contemplated it with sufficient devotion and inten- 
sity, would reveal its inner spiritual quality. 

Turner brings these qualities to bear in the group of early water-colour 
drawings of Tintern Abbey which can be seen in the collections at South 
Kensington or the British Museum. But one should see at the British Museum an 
early drawing of the West Front of Worcester Cathedral. The perfect balance 
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of tone, in the placing of the building against a luminous sky with its impressive 
realization of the depth of infinite space, the perfect harmony of parts in the 
whole composition reveal a new master in the art of water-colour painting. 

He brings into play the full range of the artist’s palette, and there is a pris- 
matic and iridescent quality in the water-colours of his best period that has 
never been surpassed. But it is easy to deceive ourselves when we discuss his 
colour and forget that it is never thought of as a thing apart from the other 
qualities that go to the making of a great pictorial composition. The magical 
quality of his colour depends upon his unerring perception of the tone values in 
nature. From the beginning to the end of his long life of artistic endeavour 
he is preoccupied with the modulations of colour in the interplay of light and 
shadow. It is through this complete analysis of the gradations of light that he 
can be so felicitous in his use of colour in these early water-colours. The two 
interiors of Salisbury Cathedral are a remarkable example of this aspect of his 
painting. Here is revealed an almost incredible power of draughtsmanship, 
but the delineation of intricate detail is subordinated to the varying effects 
of light upon its receding surfaces. When later he is using a more brilliant 
scheme of colour and has explored the resources of the chromatic scale, as in the 
Easby Abbey pictures, he is still intent upon the subtle relationships of light 
and shadow on the foreground rocks and then with an exquisite sense of reced- 
ing tones leads you to a small rectangle where you are made aware of the 
infinite depth of a luminous evening sky. Here is the secret of the space, the 
light and air with which he fills his canvas, and his ability to take a topogra- 
phical drawing and transform it into a work of art. 

It is Turner’s ceaseless absorption with the spectacle of nature at work that 
preserved him from the excesses of romanticism. He never sought to be emanci- 
pated from nature, but was always a willing and fervent disciple. 


Nature I loved and after nature Art— 


or in the more significant language of Shakespeare: 


Nature makes better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean. 


He apprehended her bewildering variety of moods as no other painter has done, 
and found in those moods an inexhaustible source of enchanting harmonies of 
colour and form. Such discoveries were only possible to one who dwelt in an 
unbroken comradeship with the reality underlying all transient appearances, 
a reality that can only be known through the imaginative insight which pierces 
through the changing vesture of our vision and seizes upon the enduring 
truth that lies hidden within. 

In such intimacy nature is often an imperious companion who shows us no 
indulgence in her demands upon our acquiescence. None knew this better 
than Turner, but he never shrank from her inexorable demands though they 
challenged all his powers of endurance. Out of such experiences were born his 
convincing delineation of the angry and terrifying turbulence of the elements, 
when they are conspiring to remind man of his puny stature and physical 
insignificance. Such moments he embraced as priceless opportunities of 
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acquiring a richer knowledge of nature’s caprice. So at the age of sixty-seven 
years he puts to sea in a gale and afterwards described the ordeal. ‘In order to 
show what such a scene was like: I got the sailors to lash me to the mast to 
observe the storm; I was lashed for four hours, and I did not expect to escape, 
but I felt bound to record it if I did.” The subsequent recording of the experi- 
ence was “The Snowstorm’, which was described by Ruskin as ‘one of the 
grandest statements of sea-motion, mist and light that has ever been put on 
canvas, even by Turner’. Critics who probably knew nothing more of the sea 
than could be seen from Brighton pier in a summer breeze ridiculed it, and one 
of the howling pack described it as ‘Soapsuds and whitewash’. This was one 
of the hostile criticisms that really distressed Turner and Ruskin found him 
muttering to himself over and over again ‘Soapsuds and whitewash’. It 
infuriated him because his artistic integrity assured him that there was to be 
seen one of the rare authentic statements of the sea’s terrifying and relentless 
fury, a portrayal which still astounds us with its overwhelming mastery of the 
medium: Turner’s other great masterpice of the sea’s fury, “The Slaveship’, is 
in the U.S.A., but those who have seen it will not, I think, judge Ruskin’s des- 
cription of it as ‘the noblest picture of the sea ever painted by man’ exaggerated. 
But in London are still some of his masterly studies of the sea, such as “The 
Shipwreck’, ‘Steamboat off an Harbour’s mouth’ and ‘A Ship aground’ and 
the ‘Burial of Wilkie’, and in these you may understand how he distilled the 
concentrated experience of a lifetime upon a few square feet of canvas. But 
throughout his whole life he was fascinated by the fury of the elements and 
seemed to experience an exaltation of spirit as he sees the sea lashed into a 
whirling mist until all distinction between sky and sea is obliterated and the 
waves crash with fury upon the ill fated ship with incredible power so that one 
is made to feel ‘the power, majesty and deathfulness of the open deep illimitable 
sea’. 

Yet it is when he has turned aside from storm and fury that we find him most 
alluring. The later Venice pictures with their infinite variety of colour and 
exquisite sense of atmosphere are born of well loved memories, with the sure 
knowledge that is only possible to one who has spent a lifetime in patient 
observation. A thin tenuous pageantry of colour with its delicate and yet 
convincing recession, conveys to us such a sense of infinity that we do not 
demur if buildings seem no more substantial than their reflections on the still 
waters of the canals, and the city is enveloped in warm palpitating hues of 
luminous air. So to the end the refrain is the same and his last words, ‘the Sun 
is God’, were the expression of the faith of a lifetime. 

ARTHUR B. BATEMAN 
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A STUDY IN PLOTINUS AND THE RELATION OF THE 
ENNEADS TO CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


LOTINUS, greatest of Neoplatonists, was Augustine’s Schoolmaster to 
p bring him to Christ. He may still bring many, for he is being rediscovered 

in an age which painfully resembles his. Witnessing a great civilization 
apparently tottering to its doom, Christianity and Neoplatonism both say 
in effect: ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God.’ 

Is this just quietism and escapism—the special snare of mystics? Is it the 
selfish satisfaction of the elect, a favoured few? Even for them, is the work of 
salvation complete and finished, so that they may rest in peace? Neither 
Plotinus nor the writer of the first Epistle of John will allow this lazy miscon- 
ception. The rest that remaineth for the people of God is the ceaseless energy 
of Love, which, for the Christian, is God; and for Plotinus, the eternal activity 
of Spirit, or Divine Mind. It works in us, though Plotinus prefers to say that we 
live and work in it. 

Plotinus, while warning us that spatial similes can never be adequate to 
truth, uses two such similes to express his foundation-truth, the Unity of 
Creation, and the double, yet single, fact of Immanence and Transcendence. 
His Trinity is figured as a Sphere within Spheres. In the centre is the One, the 
Good, the Absolute, beyond all our understanding. Surrounding it is Spirit, 
or Divine Mind, and beyond this, surrounding both, penetrated through and 
through by both, is Soul, the life of the Universe. And all is clothed in life and 
light, from star-dust to the dust of earth, for God, who is Light, is immanent in 
all things. 

But there is also the ladder, the scale of perfection, which is also the scale of 
reality. This picture may seem to us more true to experience, and more befitting 
our struggle to reach a God whose holiness and wholeness are transcendent, 
‘whom no man hath seen, nor can see’. Plotinus says the top rungs of the ladder 
are more real and more radiant than the lower, because nearer the summit and 
the sun. As soon as we ask why the sun is not sufficient to itself, without any 
world to illumine, this very doctrine of Transcendence is turned into the 
Christian doctrine of Immanence through Incarnation. God is self-revealing. 
It is the essential nature of the Neoplatonic One, and therefore of its nearest 
and clearest manifestation, Divine Mind or Spirit, to express itself in some 
Other. Even the Absolute is not self-sufficient, and Spirit cannot exist alone. 
The Christian describes that essential nature as Love, saying: ‘God so loved the 
world.’ If the Trinity of Plotinus seems to some as unhelpful as the Athanasian 
creed, his manner of presenting it—gentle, tentative, persuasive—seems nearer 
Christ’s method than the fulminations of the Christian Saint. 

Plotinus would not have his portrait painted (it was done by the stealth of a 
devoted disciple), but after seventeen centuries, the beauty of his character, 
which that portrait is said to have reflected, still reaches us through his words. 
Reading the Enneads we seem to hear him thinking aloud in most friendly 
fashion, taking our thought along with his nobler thought till for us, as for him, 
high thinking must find expression in life and character. There are still too 
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many who think that the life of contemplation must clash and compete with 
the life of practical service, and that the spiritual and material worlds—which- 
ever we think of as the more real—are harshly sundered. But Incarnation, 
though Augustine could not find the Christian doctrine in Plotinus’ teaching, 
is the central theme of the Enneads. In his personal life, also, Plotinus harmon- 
ized thought and practice. He was trusted guide, counsellor, and friend to his 
pupils; faithful trustee of the children whose parents entrusted them and their 
property to his care; Porphyry, who edited his tumbled writings, had been 
saved by him from suicide. It is true that he belittles this world in comparison 
with that spiritual world of which it is a shadow. But he insists, with Isaac 
Pennington, that ‘the shadow is a true shadow’. He asks us to delight in all the 
beauty of earth and sky and sea, and still more in the beauty of holiness, even 
in its earthly dress. He is zealous to transmit Plato’s teaching of the soul’s 
ascent through earthly beauty and human love to the vision of perfection. For 
‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be’, but ‘we shall be like’ what we truly 
contemplate. Words and definitions fail, but transformation through con- 
templation is a reality which ‘he who has found it, knows’. 

Dean Inge’s criticism of Plotinus, so far as it is reluctantly adverse, turns 
mainly on the inadequacy of his treatment of the problem of evil. But is any 
solution of that problem adequate, unless it is the Christian one of a suffering 
God? And for that solution are not we often inadequate—groping after it, 
rather than grasping it? Or, if the Plotinian optimism comes easily to us, is it 
perhaps other people’s suffering that we find so tolerable, our own lot being in 
a fair ground? Dean Inge warns us of this, while not accusing Plotinus of it. 
In war, for instance, if anyone has a right to say ‘God’s in His Heaven; all’s 
right with the world’, it is not the relatively comfortable and immune, but 
mangled soldiers praying for death, or crazed minds dazed with grief—and 
who dares demand it of them? Plotinus, like most Greek thinkers, could not 
accept the solution of a suffering God. He is at pains to prove by logic ‘the 
Impassivity of the Incorporeal’. But on the practical side his teaching about 
human suffering and evil is strong and wise and helpful. Metaphysically, it 
rests on his rock-principle that God, who is good, is the Real. It may seem easy 
to deduce from this that evil is unreal; and indeed the Enneads could furnish 
Christian Scientists with texts and sermons in abundance. But his Platonist 
theory of degrees of being and reality is hard for western novices, accustomed to 
assert that a thing either is or is not. Hard, too, is the riddle of ‘being and 
becoming’, and the ethical conclusion that our task in life is to become what we 
already are. Yet in practice we know and apply these ‘mystic’ truths, as when 
a wise teacher says to a culprit: “You were not yourself when you did that. Be 
your real self.’ For Plotinus, it is possible, and inevitable, to be and not to be, 
because in this very paradox our mortal life consists. It is a becoming; yet it 
eternally zs. 

But Plotinus has to reconcile his metaphysical ‘rock-principle’ that the Good 
is the Real with his equally strong assertion of the Unity of Creation. Dualism, 
and the handing over to the devil the evil in the world, whatever its degree of 
reality, is not permissible to his optimistic faith. He seems to require of us not 
only to accept evil, so far as it is real, but to accept it as good. ‘All things were 
made by Him,’ says the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel; confronting us at the 
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very outset, as William Temple comments, with the problem of evil ‘in its 
acutest form’. In that Prologue Neoplatonic thought meets Christian faith, and 
in that Gospel is the fuller answer to the problem which was too hard for 
Plotinus and the Greeks. Yet his partial answers are helpful and inspiriting, 
telling us not only bravely to endure evil, wresting from it by-products that are 
good, but actively to share in the creation of a good universe. The beauty of 
the world, and not its ugliness, is the significant meaning of it. The cause and 
essence of evil are discord. We are to create harmony, in unity with the creation 
and with the Creator’s plan. Here those two well-known similes of Plotinus 
may help us. We are players in an orchestra (or singers in a choir); and we are 
players in a play. The music is what matters; and ‘the play’s the thing’. We 
make discord when we stop looking at the conductor. But it is not for us to 
judge what is discord. Even our own jarring note may be what the full harmony 
needs. As for the play, our part is very brief, and our costume quickly changed. 
A villain’s part, or an idiot’s, may be needed to make the meaning plain. 

Is anyone, even today, callous enough to be content with this and find in it 
sufficient justification for the cruel parts doled out? Plotinus cannot solve the 
problem of evil. But he wrestles with it. 

Sometimes he plainly identifies Evil with Matter, and with the body in so far 
as it is material. But his semi-technical use of the word ‘Matter’ is very different 
from ours. For him, everything is ‘matter’ in relation to that which is above it, 
and which gives it meaning and form. This higher thing is always not only a 
better thing, but more real. So, in his Trinity, soul is the Matter of Spirit, and 
the sensible world is Matter for the World-Soul. Matter is also the Formless, 
the chaos of darkness over which the Spirit broods as Light, forming it into 
order and beauty. And from the point of view of value, matter is the irrelevant, 
unimportant and changeable, in contrast with the eternal meaning which, 
in varying degrees, the sensible world borrows from Spirit and from the One. 

All this train of thought involves us in the Time-problem. Matter is the 
transient phase of a Life which is becoming transformed by Soul into an ever 
closer resemblance to Spirit, which is its true being and its eternal home. The 
whole process, throughout the Universe, is ‘necessary’, in the Neoplatonic 
philosophy, with a glorious fatalism of hope. But it is also purposeful. The 
imperfect Soul is itself part of the planning World-Soul not just planned by it. 
We are not just to sit back and watch a good Destiny at work in the world. 
Contemplation must be fulfilled in creative activity—and contemplation is 
creation. ‘Soul’, says Dean Inge, ‘in the very act of turning toward the source 
of its own life, creates a fainter image of that life—a grade inferior to its own, 
but a true, though blurred, copy of the radiant existences in which God beholds 
His own glory.’ And its best creative work is done ‘with its back turned’ to 
the work, and to itself as workman, because it is facing ‘the pattern on the 
Mount’. Such creative contemplation must transform the worker into in- 
creasing resemblance to the Master-craftsman. 

But not all the work can be done that way, with the back turned to the 
material world. To become like God is to descend, as well as to ascend, and 
these are twin-acts, the eternal process of parting and of home-coming which is 
the universal plan—‘Every grade of being performs its highest act in becoming 
the Matter of the grade above it,’ from the lowest bodily existence (and for 
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Nepolatonism the whole Universe is a ‘living creature’) to the great self- 
surrender of World-Soul to Spirit, and the ineffable self-surrender of Spirit, 
awaiting the visitation of the absolute Godhead.’ Our baffled reason asks, 
which is the more truly godlike—the ascent, as of the lost child returning home, 


willing its way through every obstacle; or the descent of the Father, to seek 
and save it? 


Christians treasure this Neoplatonic teaching of God Incarnate, and stress just 
what the Greeks found hardest, the humiliation and self-emptying of God, as the 
very essence of His glory. ‘Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the Form of God . . . took upon Him the form of a servant 

. wherefore God hath highly exalted Him.’ 

For Neoplatonism and for Christianity alike, their radical optimism involves 
a subordinate pessimism. Advance to perfection is inevitable, but each stage 
in the advance, each rung of the ladder, is condemned by reference to what is 
above it. We, with the whole Creation, groan and travail in pain together— 
and Neoplatonism stresses, what Christianity too often fails to stress, or even 
to admit—this Unity of Creation. ‘All souls are one,’ and soul permeates all 
things. But modern thought is now converging on this view from many different 
sides—scientific, philosophic, and religious—exploring the mysteries of sub- 
conscious and unconscious life, of group-consciousness and telepathy, and the 
residuum of truth that lies in magic. In the third century, magic and the occult 
loomed so large that Plotinus could not ignore them, though they have no 
essential part in his system. His view accords with that of many moderns 
(Christians and others), finding in miracles not so much a mainstay of faith as 
a hindrance. Yet he would advise us to keep an open mind in regard to known 
and unknown affinities in this Universe, affinities to which it is possible that 
primitive, uncivilized man has readier access than we. It may be that a savage 
knows more about the Unity of Creation than a West-end doctor or an East- 
end docker. 

The Unity of Creation means the Unity of Natural Law and Moral Law. 
What ought to be, is. Yet St Paul, agonizing in the warfare between flesh and 
spirit, says, “These two are contrary the one to the other’, and in daily experi- 
ence every Christian knows it. In happier hours we may believe, with Paul, 
that the whole creation shall be delivered, but it seems that as long as we are 
within the time-process the riddle is insoluble, both for thought and practice. 
We can only say, ‘Not yet,’ whether we say it groaning over present failure or 
exulting in the inevitable future triumph. But it makes a great difference 
whether we find meaning and purpose in the time-process, or whether we think 
of it as blind. The strength of Plotinus’ teaching, as of Christianity, is the faith 
that the time-process itself is purposeful, and that ‘all ends, though striven for 
in time, belong to eternity’. 

Can there be purpose without personality? The gravest criticism of Plotinus 
turns on this, and his presentation of the One as the Absolute, which can only 
be described by negatives. In general, Neoplatonists and Christian Platonists 
appeal more to Plato’s later thought about ultimate reality, and especially to 
the Timaeus, than to his earlier, more abstract teaching. Certainly it is easier 
for Christians to accept the divine Artificer portrayed in the Timaeus as the 
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cause of Creation than the Ideas—even the Idea of the Good. Dean Inge’s 
interpretation of Plotinus comes very near to Christian Theism, though he 
shows that the two Trinities cannot be equated, and we cannot make ‘the One’ 
of Plotinus the Christian God. It is the second of his three Principles, Spirit, or 
Divine Mind, that could often, and much more correctly, be translated ‘God’, 
and is also much nearer to the Locos of St John’s Prologue. This Word is 
incarnate everywhere, making ‘all souls one’, yet keeping for each individual 
soul its own personality, and for itself its own, as it draws from the One its 
inexhaustible creative Light, enlightening the world-soul and all souls. 

If this interpretation is right, God, for Plotinus, is personal. What need, 
then, for the First Principle, the impersonal, indescribable One, the Absolute, 
which can only be defined by negatives? Is Plotinus merely trying to meet a 
logical demand for an ultimate cause—an answer to the child’s question: “Who 
made God?’ If that question has any meaning, the answer is not only beyond 
words but beyond reason. Only the mystical state of Union, Intuition at its 
highest reach, can reveal Spirit in its highest Form, where it is one with the 
One. 

‘He that has found it, knows.’ But never can he tell it. Plotinus is in line 
with all the great mystics when, after leading us to the threshold of the vision, 
he breaks off. The experience, for all its utter certainty cannot be told or shared. 
It is sudden, timeless, subject to no fixed rules or conditions that we can make. 
Yet, if we would have it, we must prepare for it, and wait for it, ‘as the eye 
watches for the sun rising above the horizon or out of the sea’. Our watching 
will not affect the sunrise, but it may save us from missing it. 

M. L. V. HuGHEs 











GEORGE EDWARDS 
The Product and Leader of the Agricultural Labourers 


N 5th October 1850 there came to birth in a tiny cottage of two bed- 
rooms at Marsham, near Aylsham, Norfolk, the sixth child of an 
obscure farm labourer and ex-soldier. Nothing in the circumstances 

suggested that this young life arriving at maturity would influence for good a 
multitude of depressed labourers. Though the ‘hungry forties’ had passed and 
a faint glimmer on the economic horizon indicated a momentary improvement, 
agriculture had yet to face its gloomiest period. George Edwards (that was the 
name of the sixth child) had to learn the way of life and service by the things 
that he and his kinsfolk suffered. They fashioned his character and forged a 
resolution to make circumstances better for others. ‘Onion gruel’, ‘the mother’s 
only food’, in the critical days of confinement, upset the natural process of feeding 
at the breast. Consequently the child ‘had to be fed on bread soaked in very 
poor skimmed milk’. Eight mouths to feed on a wage of seven shillings a week 
seemed an impossible task. “To save the family from actual starvation’, the 
father, ‘night after night took a few turnips from his master’s field.’ On one 
occasion returning from the day’s long toil, ‘he was stopped by a policeman 
who searched his bag and took from it five turnips, which he had been taking 
home to make his children an evening meal. There was no bread in the house. 
. .. He was taken before the magistrates next day, and committed to prison 
fourteen days.’ The bread winner in jail, nothing but the workhouse faced the 
rest of the household; they remained there all the winter. At the age of six, 
George Edwards, deprived of the means of education, began work as a scare- 
crow for the sum of one shilling a week. The first pay-day made him feel ‘as 
proud as a duke’. ‘Now we shall not want bread any more,’ said he to his 
mother, ‘and you will not have to cry again.’ Labouring from early morn till 
late at night the lad was often tired. ‘One day being completely worn out’, 
he was caught by his master fast asleep. ‘For this crime at six years of age’, ‘a 
severe thrashing’ was the punishment, and twopence deducted from the 
weekly wage. Converted at the age of nineteen in a Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, religious influences began to inspire his mind and soul. In three years 
‘he was put on the Plan’ as a local preacher. Concerning his first appointment 
on the third Sunday in October 1872 he made the following record: ‘Up to 
this time I could not read.... My dear wife came to my rescue and undertook 
to teach me to read.... She helped me to commit three hymns to memory 
and also the first chapter of the Gospel according to St John. This was how it 
was done. When I returned home from work after tea she would get the 
hymn-book, read the lines out, and I would repeat them after her... . At 
my first service I was not quite sure that I held the book the right way up. I 
made rapid progress with my education, under the tutorship of my wife, who 
would sit up very late at night to teach me. She would sit on one side of the 
fireplace and I on the other. I would spell out the words and she would tell me 
the pronunciation.’ ‘Having once learned to read, I became eager for know- 
ledge. Until then I possessed only a Bible and hymn-book and two spelling- 
books. But I had no money to buy other books. My wife and I talked it over, 
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and I decided to give up smoking and purchase books with the money saved.’ 

‘With my study of theology I soon began to realize that the social conditions 
of the people were not as God intended they should be. The gross injustices 
meted out to my parents and the terrible sufferings I had undergone in my 
boyhood burnt themselves into my soul like a hot iron. Many a time did I 
vow I would do something to better the conditions of my class.’ 

Within two months of receiving authority to preach, George Edwards spoke 
at a gathering in Alby organized for the purpose of forming a Trade Union. 
Two years experience as a local preacher had given him sufficient confidence 
‘to speak at local labour meetings’. The urge to combine, initiated among 
agricultural labourers in Warwickshire, had spread into Norfolk. From 1872 
to 1874 the infant combinations fought a terrific battle with the farmers, many 
of the workmen being locked out ‘because they would not give up their union 
cards’. Wages had increased from Ils. a week to 13s., but the farm hands 
wanted another 2s. 6d. and the right to stop work for breakfast. 

In 1874 Edwards preached his first labour sermons at Oulton, the village in 
which he lived. ‘My soul’, he exclaimed, ‘burned with indignation at the gross 
cruelty inflicted on my parents and the hardships I had undergone.’ Having 
consulted his wife and searched the Scriptures, he was convinced that ‘the 
Labour Movement was a most sacred thing. . .. One cannot divorce Labour 
from religion.’ 

The struggle under the leadership of Edwards to establish Trade Unionism 
among the agricultural labourers of Norfolk continued more than thirty years, 
defeat and success alternating. Strikers at Hindolveston and Great Plumstead 
found courage and assurance in religious sentiment and hymns. ‘Dare to be a 
Daniel’ to the Sankey tune was a favourite and set to the words: 


Dare to be a Union Man, 
Dare to stand alone; 

Dare to have a purpose firm, 
Dare to make it known. 


Another favourite, “The Labourers’ Anthem’, had for chorus: 


So, you men, remember then 
This is to be your plan, 

Nine hours a day and better pay 
For every working man. 


As founder in 1906 and later General Secretary of “The Eastern Counties 
Agricultural Labourers and Small Holders’ Union’, Edwards two years later 
was asked by the secretary of the East Winch Branch to hold a Sunday meeting 
on the village common. He consented ‘on the condition that the meeting should 
be of a strictly religious character’. It was fixed for the last Sunday in July 
and advertised as follows: 
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A Camp Meeting will be held under the auspices of 
the above on Sunday, on the Common, East Winch 
Services to commence at 2.30 and 6.30 p.m. 
Addresses will be given by 
C. Reynolds, George Edwards, General Secretary, and Others 
The West Acre Brass Band will be in attendance 
Sankey’s hymns will be sung 


In the afternoon Edwards spoke on the text, ‘The labourer is worthy of his 
hire’, in the evening on “Thy kingdom come’. Over two thousand people 
attended. “This was the beginning of the Sunday meetings’, which continued 
throughout 1908 and 1909. ‘They were always conducted on strictly religious 
lines. We always opened with prayer, and lessons from the Scriptures were 
always read.’ Labour hymns, comprised of a selection made by Edwards and 
two other officials, were regularly sung. “The Model Church’, set to one of 
Sankey’s hymns, was a great favourite: 


Wife, I have found the Labour Church 
And worshipped there today; 

It’s not like those so long weve known 
Where parsons preach for pay— 

But one that’s built of human love 

To bless the human race. 

No Church that eer before it stood 
Filled so divine a place. 

There’s no deception in its faith 

It stands on hallowed ground; 
Ground sanctified by martyr’s blood 
Who o’er its surface trod, 

When battling for their liberty 

Their conscience and their God. 


Its songs are of the right to live 
For every one who toils, 

With their freedom of accession 
To live upon the soil. 


The better land is just ahead, 

I see its rising sun, 

We're nearing now its happy shore 
Where streams of plenty run. 

And there we'll never want again, 
There'll be no sorrow there, 

In that just land where all is love, 

There'll be no sorrow there. 
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Another hymn, “The Union Light’, was sung to the tune ‘Stand up for 
Jesus’. It commenced with the words: 


Stand up, ye men of labour, 
Who toil upon the land, 
For better homes and wages 
Make one united band. 


Hymns of this sort remained in the Labour hymn-book for many years, but 
under the influence of the ‘New Unionism’ the book was revised and many of 
the best hymns, according to Edwards, were left out. 

As a pioneer of Trade Unionism, Edwards had to pay the usual price: 
opposition, threats, persecution, defeat, disappointment. In the early years of 
the struggle he bore the brunt of the attack on combination. Hated by the 
farmers, they sometimes refused to employ him, and on occasions would not 
negotiate with him as the men’s representative. When the first unions were 
disbanded in the middle seventies and again in the early nineties, he suffered 
acute disappointment. Twice he had to go back from official work to manual 
labour, and he almost lost faith in his own fellow workmen. His indomitable 
courage gained the conquest in the end and the Eastern Counties and Small 
Holders’ Union became the nucleus of a permanent combination now known 
as the National Union of Agricultural Workers. 

The last years of his labour were crowned with success and honour. Emphasis 
on the moral and spiritual content in the Labour Movement brought its 
reward. For many years he served as parish councillor, urban district coun- 
cillor, county councillor, alderman, magistrate. In politics he was a Liberal, 
an agitator for the franchise, and later a Labour Member of Parliament for 
South Norfolk. Some recognition of his work was afforded when the King 
bestowed upon him the honour of O.B.E. and invited him to a Garden Party, 
where he had conversation with both the King and Queen. The crowning 
point of his life came with the conferring of a knighthood. In Church affairs 
he served the Primitive Methodist Connexion in every capacity open to a 
layman, first as local preacher, then Sunday-school teacher and Superin- 
tendent, Society Steward, Circuit Steward, and a delegate to Conference. He 
lived long enough to see a vast improvement in the conditions of the farm 
labourers and he would have rejoiced to see the further uplift that has come 
to these long-suffering workmen. Men like George Edwards gave their heart 
and soul for the emancipation of the village labourers, but he was a Christian 
and a Methodist and that explains his life, work, and influence. 


Rospert F. WEARMOUTH 











The Church Overseas 


CALVINISTS, ARMINIANS, AND MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 344, October 1950) 





TAKING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE HEATHENS 


HE FORMATION of another missionary society, now known as the 
| London Missionary Society, gave Haweis the chance to preach the first 
of the sermons at a series of meetings held in September 1795 which 
launched this society. His sermon was actually based upon the words of the Great 
Commission as recorded in Mark 1615-16 and was preached on 22nd September 
1795.21 But it was Rowland Hill, the redoubtable and eccentric protagonist of 
Calvinism, who sealed the success of these meetings from Haweis’s point of view 
by preaching a sermon on 24th September—his text being Matthew 2414: ‘And 
this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness and 
then shall the end come.’ Hill had been one of the principal adversaries of 
the Arminian Methodists in the great controversy. After mentioning in this 
sermon”? the missionary efforts made by the Baptists and the Evangelical chap- 
lains in Bengal, and the efforts about to be made by their Missionary Society, 
Hill was perhaps inciting the Arminians when he said: ‘And I heartily pray 
that the Arminian Methodists, so called in their mission, may send a free grace 
Gospel throughout the world.’ The view that the Arminians had somewhat 
lagged behind was also echoed, as we shall see by Melvill Horne. 

It was in the vestry of Hill’s church, the Surrey Chapel, that Haweis brought 
up, by special request, the plan that Tahiti or some other South Sea Island 
should be the first point of attack. This he urged in a speech of ‘considerable 
length . . . in a very energetic and convincing manner’, and backed his pleas 
with a gift of £500. Within a few weeks he presented the Board of Directors 
with a memorial on the subject of an African Mission. Payne concludes: ‘It 
was through Haweis that Captain James Wilson, of the Duff, approached the 
L.M.S. It was Haweis who offered the valedictory prayer when farewell was 
taken of the party setting out for Tahiti, and he who presided at the final 
Communion service. Afterwards he sailed down the Channel in the Duff and 
waited at Portsmouth until the convoy assembled and the wind was favourable. 
On the last morning he is said to have arrived alongside, waving some papers 
in the air and calling out: ‘““The people of Europe are with you in prayer.’’** 
Letters had reached him from Holland and other parts of Europe.’ While it 
was claimed for Haweis that he should be held as the father and originator of 
the London Missionary Society,2 Latourette?* has pointed out that no one 
man stood out as leader, and a number, among them many Independent and 


21 In the old Spa Fields Chapel belonging to the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. See R. 
Lovett, The History of the L.M.S., 1.26—30, for excerpts. 

22 In the Surrey Chapel. See Sermons Preached in London at the Formation of the Missionary Society (1795), 
p. 114. For Rowland Hill see A. W. Harrison, The Evangelical Revival and Christian Reunion, pp. 132-3. 

23 E. A. Payne, Before the Start, p.7. %* J. Morrison, The Fathers and Founders of the L.M.S., p. 323. 

25 op. cit., [V.69. 
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Presbyterian ministers, had an active share in the discussions which led up to 
the formation of the Society in 1795. 

By next year a party had been made ready to set sail for Tahiti in the Duff. 
But the boat had not been long at sea before some of the party began to enter- 
tain suspicions that two of the brethren were not quite sound in their religious 
principles. It was known that both of them had been members of Arminian 
societies, and there was a fear that the old leaven had not been purged out. 
The origin of this suspicion was a conversation which Cock had with Henry 
‘concerning the extent of Christ’s death’, in which the former was finally driven 
to affirm that Christ died for all men. After a long theological discussion, 
significant because of the confident assertion by the captain of the vessel that 
the Missionary Society was quite Calvinistical, the meeting was adjourned 
until the next day, 19th January 1797, when both the erring brothers were 
excommunicated. Ten days later they were led to see how the truth was with the 
majority and were readmitted into ‘the Church of Christ on board the Duff’.?¢ 

The General Meeting of the Society, which was held on 11th May 1796, had 
moved that every missionary accepted by the Society should subscribe to a 
Confession of Faith to be drawn up for this purpose. The motion was rejected 
and the historian of the Society remarks: ‘As a matter of fact, almost every 
missionary would have had no difficulty in signing the full Westminster Con- 
fession.’?? As Bernard Manning?* has suggested: “The confluence of Calvinism 
and the Evangelical revival produced at the end of the century the modern 
missionary enthusiasm of our Churches. The foundation of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1795 may stand as a reminder of what was accomplished 
when, as Watts had prayed, the heavenly wind came and, blowing over the 
garden of the churches, made their best spices flow abroad.’ 

The term ‘Methodist’ originally included both the followers of Wesley and 
those who, with the Countess of Huntingdon and Whitefield, had received the 
Calvinistic doctrines, especially those of John Wesley’s preachers who were 
already in holy orders. Destiny had so ordered it that these men fell foul with 
Wesley over Calvin’s decrees and allied themselves with the Countess of 
Huntingdon. They finally withdrew from her Connexion when, in 1781, her 
chapels had to be registered as ‘Dissenting places of worship’. To this section 
belonged William Romaine,?* Henry Venn,*® Toplady,*! and Walker of 
Truro.*?_ They had all joined against Wesley and Fletcher in the Calvinistic 
controversy. The extreme predestinarian views of Toplady and Romaine were 
not however held by Venn and many other clergymen of this section.** These 
men, as we have seen, were first separated from Wesley by the Calvinistic 
controversy, and then from the Countess of Huntingdon by the decision in the 
Church courts about her chapels. Under these circumstances they remained 
in the Established Church, forming with others—who for divers reasons were 
also called Methodists and were all Calvinists—the Evangelical Party. It was 
only later that ‘Methodist’ acquired a specialized meaning for one who had 


26 Lovett, op. cit., 1.48-9. 27 ibid., p. 48. 28 op. cit., p. 194. 
29 1714-95. Abbey and Overton, op. cit., p. 372; A. W. Harrison, The Evangelical Revival and Christian 
ion, pp. 117-19. 


30 1724-97. ibid., p. 374; Harrison, op. cit., pp. 112-14. 
31 1740-78. Harrison, op. cit., pp. 126-7. 32 1714-61. ibid., p. 378; Harrison, op. cit., p. 112. 
33 E. Stock, The History of the C.M.S., 1.37-8. 
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separated from the Established Church, and ‘Evangelical’ for one who remained 
within it.*¢ 

The Evangelical party, out of which sprung the Church Missionary Society 
in 1799, was at first only a small minority. It was either despised for its Metho- 
dist, or hated for its Calvinistic, doctrines. It was called on the one hand 
Church Methodism** and on the other hand Calvinistic Methodism.** Their 
implacable adversary was Dr George Pretyman Tomline, the early tutor of 
William Pitt the Prime Minister; and afterwards his biographer. He was Bishop 
of Lincoln and later, of Winchester. He was the author of an influential book 
entitled A Refutation of Calvinism. The Prime Minister was prejudiced by him 
against the Evangelicals and a quotation from the diary of William Wilberforce, 
written on the eve of the foundation of the Church Missionary Society in April 
1799, shows that he was disposed to regard them as great rascals.*? 

The Church Missionary Society grew out of the Eclectic Society founded in 
1783 by a few clergymen and laymen.** After some previous debates, Charles 
Simeon of Cambridge opened the discussion at an Eclectic Society meeting in 
1796 with the question: ‘With what propriety and in what mode can a Mission 
be attempted to the heathen from the Established Church?** The mention of 
the Established Church at this meeting was occasioned by the recent adventure 
of the London Missionary Society (to give it its later name). While the brethren 
gave a hearty Godspeed to this Society, they felt nevertheless that the Church 
of England must have its own missions. So on 18th February 1799 John Venn 
introduced the subject again. The form of the question was changed from 
‘What ought the Church to do?’ to ‘What can we do?’ The idea was that the 
Eclectic Society, aided by outside friends, should begin a mission and send out 
two or three ordained missionaries or catechists. The conclusion arrived at 
however was to institute a distinct organization for the purpose, and on Ist April 
1799 another meeting was held at St John’s Chapel vestry, Bedford Row, to 
prepare the rules of the proposed society.*¢ On Friday, 12th April 1799, the 
public meeting took place at the Castle and Falcon Inn, Aldersgate Street, 
which established the Church Missionary Society.*! 

Dr Eugene Stock*? has shown why the new society was necessary. (1) Their 
essential churchmanship did not allow them to throw in their lot with the 
London Missionary Society. (2) Their association with Wilberforce made it 
impossible for them to exercise any influence with the older societies—the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (S.P.G.). There was a certain amount of 
distrust of these two societies and on 18th March 1799 John Venn had expressed 
the thought that the Mission ought to be ‘founded upon the Church-principles not 
the High Church principle’. Josiah Pratt had also said: ‘Must be kept in Evan- 
gelical hands.’** There were other reasons why the Evangelicals were anxious 
to launch this enterprise, for the people who thronged to hear the devout 
Evangelicals of that period were deplorably tainted with a practical antino- 
mianism. Their essential Calvinism led them to receive the Evangelical 


% Harrison, op. cit., pp. 152ff. 35 C. Hole, The Early History of the C.M.S., p. 53. 
36 ibid., p. 479. 37 ibid., p. 53. 38 E. Stock, op. cit., 1.60. 39 Hope, op. cit., p. 25. 
# ibid., pp. 29-31. 4! ibid., p. 36. 42 op. cit., 1.64ff. 


43 Hole, op. cit., p. 31, from shorthand notes printed in Life of Rev. Josiah Pratt, pp. 468-70. 
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doctrines in an antinomian spirit. They rested satisfied with the doctrines 
without showing the fruits of it. 

Thus we see Thomas Scott (1746-1821), the great Bible commentator and 
inspirer of William Carey, manfully preaching righteousness to an ultra- 
Calvinistic people who accepted Evangelical doctrine in lieu of practising the 
Evangelical life.¢¢ It was to save this doctrine from the dead hand of ultra- 
Calvinism, and to vindicate their confidence in the principles of the Evangelical 
party, that the Eclectic brethren asserted that their Mission should be con- 
ducted on Evangelical principles. Hole** concludes this argument: ‘What was 
really wanted in thé eighteenth century to support the efforts of the best teachers 
of this school and keep their crowded congregations up to the standard aimed 
at, was some grand and weighty cause, appealing in the plainest and the most 
direct terms to the activities of every individual who heard the joyful sound, 
some vigorous undertaking to rouse self-denial toil and sacrifice. The project 
of Missions to the Heathen appears to have been the very thing needed, with 
its grand claims that could never be gainsaid, calculated to arouse the warmest 
enthusiasms of all who had truly received the doctrine of the Cross. ... The 
Church Missionary Society has always been the special offspring of the Evan- 
gelical part of the Church, its success their fondest satisfaction if not their 
boasted feat.’ 

The desire of some of the Arminian or Wesleyan Methodists to constitute a 
missionary society was somewhat delayed in fulfilment. The reasons for this 
frustration are both various and instructive. John Wesley’s claim that he took 
the whole world as his parish is found in a letter which he wrote to James 
Hervey on 20th March 1739, just as he was starting open-air preaching at 
Bristol.¢¢ The sentiments which are here expressed have, in the light of subse- 
quent events, taken on a far wider significance and have been clothed with a 
more general interpretation than when first expressed. They were, in the first 
instance, only ‘a reaction against the narrowing conceptions of the Gospel and 
the Church of Christ, whether Calvinistic, sacerdotal, rationalist or particu- 
larist of whatever kind.’*? The reaction to the Calvinistic limitation was given 
popular expression by Charles Wesley in his hymns which date from 1740. 
Dr Bett** and others** have recently shown how certain hymns, which might 
be sung with great fervour at a missionary meeting today, were originally 
written to attack the doctrine of predestination. It was only through the spread 
of world commerce, colonial empires, and foreign missions, that hymns like 
‘O for a thousand tongues to sing’ and ‘Father, whose everlasting love’ assumed 
a missionary appeal. Such phrases as ‘through all the earth abroad’, ‘for every 
soul of man’, ‘general grace’, ‘undistinguishing regard’, and ‘universal love’, 
need no longer be understood from the view-point of theological controversy. 
But in some ways the Wesleyan Methodists were committed by these very 
controversies with the Calvinists and others to a policy of missionary expansion, 
and as Dr Findlay has well expressed it: ‘A people that loved to cry “O that 
the world might taste and see the riches of His grace!”’ . . . such a Church must 


“ Abbey and Overton, op. cit., pp. 364ff. 4 op. cit., pp. 33-5. 

46 The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, Standard Edition, 1.284—7. 

47 Findlay and Holdsworth, History of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 1.31. 
48 op. cit., pp. 105-6, 110. 49 Payne, op. cit., p. 63. 
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have been dishonoured had it refused, when the opportunity was given, to 
send its Gospel to the heathen.’ 

It was not however until the Leeds Conference, which opened on 4th August 
1778, that there was any discussion on Christian missions to the heathens. It 
was also the Conference of which the name of Dr Thomas Coke* first appears 
in the Minutes. Two slaves had escaped from America to England and had 
been set free in accordance with the historical legal decision of 1772. They 
had been in touch with Methodist societies in Bristol, and when they returned 
to Africa two German Methodists had been sent from Bristol but had died on 
the field. Dr Coke had addressed a circular to all young preachers asking for 
volunteers to go to Africa. Impassioned appeals were also made in the Con- 
ference. There is a letter, dated July 1778, from John Wesley to a young 
Scottish itinerant which suggested that this preacher had offered himself for 
this work. It concludes: “You have nothing to do at present in Africa. Convert 
the heathen in Scotland.’ So the matter ended. Help to Africa was deferred. 
There were also opportunities in the West Indies. John Baxter, a Methodist 
shipwright at Chatham, had felt constrained to go to Antigua that he might 
have an opportunity of speaking for God. Writing to Wesley in that year, he 
told about ‘the many children in Antigua you never saw’.*! 

In 1783 Dr Coke, with a few of his friends, must have drawn up ‘A Plan of 
the Society for the Establishment of Missions among the Heathen’ and the 
plan, with a list of those who had already subscribed, was sent to Fletcher with 
a letter dated 6th January 1784. Fletcher’s name appears first on this list, 
and Tyerman thinks that Coke must have consulted him on his way to Ireland 
in 1783. It is curious that the name of neither of the Wesleys appears in the 
list of the contributions which amounted to £66 3s. A few months later, Coke 
had to sail on his historic commission to the Baltimore Conference in America, 
only to return in 1785 in time to attend the English Conference. But from 
henceforward Christian Missions became the great object of his life.5? In that 
year he must have had answers to his inquiries about India from a gentleman 
of that country to whom he had written in 1784. Coke answered this letter on 


5° We first hear of Coke when he wrote to Fletcher of Madeley on 28th August 1775 expressing admir- 
ation at his controversial pamphlets against Calvinism. He wrote: ‘Your excellent Checks to Antino- 
mianism have riveted me in an abhorrence and detestation of the peculiar tenets of Calvin, and the 
monstrous errors into which those great and good men. . . have run, have frequently filled me with 
wonder.’ The original of this letter, which is quoted in Tyerman’s Wesley’s Designated Successor, p. 331, 
is said to be with the Methodist Missionary Society. Almost a year later, on 13th August 1776, John 
Wesley described his first meeting with Coke. ‘I preached at Taunton, and afterwards went with 
Mr Brown to Kingston. Here I met a clergyman, Dr Coke, late a gentleman commoner of Jesus 
College, Oxford, who came twenty miles on purpose to meet me. I had much conversation with him. 
The doctor ressed his doubts respecting the propriety of confining himself to one congregation. 
Wesley clas his hands, and, in a manner peculiarly his own, said: ‘Brother, go out, go out, and 
preach the Gospel to all the world!’ Tyerman, The Life and Times of John Wesley, 111.214. 


51 L. Tyerman, The Life and Times of John Wesley, 111.271-4. At this time Wesley was seeking to 
carry war into Calvinistic camps and had other irons in the fire. In 1777 he made his proposal to 
publish the Arminian Magazine. After speaking about a miscreated phantom called The Spiritual Maga- 
zine and its twin sister oddly called The Gospel Magazine, he went on: “They have defended their dear 
decrees with arguments worthy of Bedlam and language worthy of Billingsgate’ (Tyerman, op. cit., 
III.281). Shortly after the first number of the Arminian Magazine had appeared, John Wesley wrote 
on 15th January 1778: ‘I do not desire any Calvinist to read it. I publish not to convince but to preserve. 
I know by long experience, they will never bend, but when war is carried into their quarters’ (ibid., 
p. 285). In 1779 he wrote in the Arminian Magazine: “There never was more need, in the memory of 
man, of opposing the Horrible Decree, than at this day: for thousands in every part of England were 
still halting between two opinions’ (ibid., p. 316). 


82 ibid., p. 482. 
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25th January 1786: ‘At present, our opening in America, and the pressing 
invitations we have lately received from Nova Scotia, the West Indies, and the 
States, call for all the help we can possibly afford our brethren . . . as soon as 
the present extraordinary calls from America are answered, I trust we shall 
be able to turn our thoughts to Bengal.’5* 

Although the scheme for India had to be abandoned, Coke issued an appeal 
in March 1786 for an annual subscription for the support of missionaries nearer 
home—the Highlands, Scottish Isles, Channel Isles, Newfoundland, West 
Indies, Quebec, and Nova Scotia—but began his Address to the Pious and 
Benevolent by explaining why the mission in the British Dominions in Asia 
had not been taken up. ‘But the providence of God has lately opened to us so 
many doors nearer home, that Mr Wesley thinks it imprudent to hazard, at 
present, the lives of many of our preachers, by sending them to so great a dist- 
ance, and amidst so many uncertainties and difficulties; when so large a field 
of action is afforded us in countries in which we have so much easier admittance 
and where success, through the blessing of God, is more or less certain.’ On 
24th September 1786 Coke set sail with Hammet, Warrener, and Clarke, and 
was driven by the Atlantic gales to Antigua where they landed on Christmas 
Day. There he began his henceforward ceaseless labours for the slaves of the 
West Indies, and this is often regarded as the beginning of Methodist Missions. ** 
Coke’s work was, however, of a very personal and individualistic kind. 

In 1794 Melvill Horne in his Letters on Missions** could write, not untruly, 
of what Coke had done for the West Indian Islands: ‘Hitherto those missions 
may be considered as his missions, rather than those of the Methodists.’ Horne 
has stronger words with which to stir up the Methodists to greater works, for 
in reproaching Churchmen and Dissenters he concludes: ‘Even the Methodists, 
who consider themselves as the grand Reformers of the day and vapour about 
the hardship of their itinerancy, love to keep in snug quarters in Old England, 
or have no stomach to venture farther than our West India Islands where they 
live in comfort, and can assume the important name of missionaries, without 
experiencing the hardship of the undertaking.’*? In an earlier letter in which 
he compares the Methodists and the Moravians, Horne writes: “The zeal of the 
Methodist blazes and burns everything before it. He is open, active, bold and 
ardent. He sees himself in a pushing world, and pushes with the foremost. He 
cannot brook the general coldness; and, fearless of the consequences, censures 
with severity what he deems censurable. He mixes in the world; makes a 
hundred different attempts to effect his purpose; and, if baffled in them all, 
directs his labours to some other quarter, which affords full scope to his activity. 
He lives in action; and is dejected and uncomfortable, if he wants active 
employment. The Methodists are chiefly known for what they have done at 
home; the Moravians for what they have done abroad. ... A Methodist 
preacher would think his life thrown away, in spending twenty or thirty years 
upon a few converts. And, I flatter myself, the Methodists are too well ac- 
quainted with themselves, to engage in such undertakings, while so many large 
and populous kingdoms are accessible to their labours.’5* 


53 L. Tyerman, The Life and Times of John Wesley, p. 483. 54 ibid., 
5 dems regard the introduction of Methodism into the West Indies in i760, co Nova Scotia in 
1765, and the American Colonies in 1766, as marking the real beginning of Methodist Foreign Missions. 
56 p. 136. 57 ibid., p. 132. 58 ibid., pp. 36-7. 
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E. A. Payne,** writing on Melvill Horne’s estimate, says: ‘What he has to 
say of the Methodists in general fits Thomas Coke admirably, and indicates the 
characteristic contribution which they, and he with them, made in those 
stirring days.’ Coke had been assisted in his superintendency of the Missions 
since the Conference of 1804, by a ‘Committee of Finance and Advice’, con- 
sisting of the London Preachers, which by degrees succeeded in centralizing 
and regularizing his widely scattered operations. The work was passing out 
of the stage of personal adventure into that of organized Church direction. In 
October he wrote to his Missionary Committee from North Shields: ‘The 
L.M.S. are forming a committee of two or three of our friends to raise annual 
subscriptions among our Societies and hearers for the support of their Mission,’ 
He goes on to say: ‘I am certain that our competent people will subscribe 
annually for Catvinistic Missions if they do not subscribe for ours.’ This 
godly jealousy inspired the formation of the local Auxiliary Societies which he 
had always mooted; these took their rise in the autumn of 1813 and quickly 
grew into the ‘The Missionary Society’ of Methodism. * 

Coke and six other Methodist missionaries set out for Ceylon at the end 
of 1813. On 28th June he had written: ‘I am now dead to Europe and 
alive for India. God himself has said to me: ‘Go to Ceylon.’ I am as much 
convinced of the will of God in this respect as that I breathe—so fully 
convinced that methinks I had rather be set naked on the coast of Ceylon 
without clothes, and without a friend, than not go there.... According to 
Dr Buchanan,*! there are 500,000 Christians (nominal at least) in Ceylon: 
and there are now only two ministers to take care of them.’*? The facts 
which are related in footnote*!, seem to show that the Wesleyan Methodists, 
missionaries, convinced Arminians, tended to seek out a partially Christian, 
rather than a wholly heathen field. We must not forget that John Wesley 
had been a missionary of the S.P.G. in the American colonies and the first 
hundred years of the history of that Society was mainly the story of providing 
Chaplains for the colonies and dependencies of Britain beyond the seas. 
It is true that Wesley had gone there under a call to convert the Indians. But 
the burden of his soul became that of converting the nominal Christians of the 
Colony, of whom he was the chief. True to his experience Wesley, aided by 
Coke, sought to send his preachers to those cut off from the ministration of the 
Established Church, the slaves and the underprivileged of the Colonies and 
those for whom no chaplains were provided. Such shepherdless flocks were of 
great concern to Coke, and in making his sensational offer to be consecrated 
as a Bishop for India he said: ‘My prime motive was to be useful to the Euro- 
peans in India; and my second, though not the least, was to introduce the 


59 op. cit., p. 103. © Findlay, oP. cit., pp. 36-8. 

61 In 1806 a learned chaplain of the East India mpany, Dr Claudius Buchanan, visited Ceylon. 
On the voyage across he was surprised to find that all the boatmen were Christians. Ceylon had been 
recently conquered by the British from the Dutch, and when Dr Buchanan asked the helmsman what 
religion the English professed, he replied that he "could not tell, only they were not of the Portuguese 
and Dutch religion. Dr Buchanan learned the reason for this reply when he landed. The Portuguese 
and Dutch rulers of Ceylon had shown much zeal in propagating Christianity. The Dutch had erected 
schools, fine churches and manses, and had also forbidden the setting up of idols. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon had embraced a — Christianity. But in the first year of British rule, we are told 
that three hundred heathen temples were erected in Jaffna alone, and thousands fell away from a 
profession of Christianity. The Dutch ministers went away and their fine churches fell into ruins. 
(Cc. Buchanan, Christian Researches, pp. 90-2.) 

62 S. Drew, "The Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. (1817), pp. 350-1. 
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Christian religion among the Hindus, by the preaching of the Gospel and 
perhaps also by the establishment of schools.’** The journey of Coke’s party 
around the Cape of Good Hope was a slow one, and on 3rd May 1814 Coke 
himself was found dead on the floor of his cabin while still at sea. 

When in 1817 the Wesleyan Missionary Society was properly constituted and 
—with no small amount of opposition—recognized by the Conference, it was 
able to report a membership of twenty-three thousand in its overseas stations. 
The prognosis, made by Melvill Horne in 1794 (about the Methodists being 
unlikely to work for a few converts when large and popular kingdoms were 
accessible to their labours) was indeed a correct one. If it has been established 
that the Arminians had some predilection for a mission field that was at least 
partially Christian, it may also be demonstrated that the Calvinists sought out 
purely heathen fields. One has only to think of the Baptists in Bengal, the 
London Missionaries in Tahiti and, if we may count Henry Martyn, the 
Evangelicals in the heart of Islam. In this they were true to the genius of 
Calvinism, for E. A. Payne** has shown that there was a distrust of mass 
movement of whole communities and an emphasis upon the conversion of 
individual non-Christians. The rock might be hard, but when the right place 
was smitten in the right way by the right person, the water trickled out. 


N. Carr SARGANT 
63 Quoted by Findlay, op. cit., II.18. ; 
64 In an important article entitled ‘The Evangelical Revival and the Beginning of the Modern 
Missionary Movement,’ Congregational Quarterly (July 1943). 











Notes and Discussions 





COMMUNISM AND COMMUNISMS: 


|: SPITE of Mr Rogers’ modesty in his choice of a title, his book is hardly 
a ‘commentary’ in the usual sense of the word. While he makes constant 
reference to the classical writings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he does not 
work his way through them, and exposition constantly give way to criticism. 
We read through a quarter of the book before we arrive at Marx; and it is only 
in its last quarter that we come to grips with Russian communism. Yet Mr 
Rogers’ readers will be grateful for the plan he has followed. For communism 
is something far larger than what passes for it in the pronouncements of the 
Kremlin; in fact, when we pass, under Mr Rogers’ guidance, from Lenin to 
Stalin, we cannot but ask: ‘Is this communism at all?’ The instinct for sharing 
what we value appears in all human society, especially in its more primitive 
forms; and Mr Rogers’ short but judicious survey of Plato, the early Christian 
documents, Aquinas, and the quasi-communistic thought and practice at- 
tempted since the Reformation, throws a useful light on the chequered history 
of communistic thought through twenty-five centuries. The title of the section 
that deals with post-Reformation speculation is ‘The Eclipse of Theology’, 
but, as Mr Rogers points out later, ‘there would have been no communist 
heresy if the Church had loved and preached the full gospel. . . . Not until 
recently have we braced ourselves to win back this realm of life (the field of 
social change) for God.’ It is a relief to find that Mr Rogers does not fall back 
on the Cartesian ‘misdirection’ suggested by William Temple and sadly over- 
worked by Mr P. C. Gordon-Walker in his recent Restatement of Liberty. 

The five central chapters take us to the heart of the matter—‘The Approach 
to Marx’, ‘The Development of Marxism’, ‘The Materialist Conception of 
History’, “The Economics of Class War’, and ‘A Commentary on Marxism’— 
especially the last. Here we have the dark horrors of the results of the Industrial 
Revolution, as Marx knew of them when he lived in London; his imaginative 
reconstruction of society as composed of two classes, capitalists and proletariate, 
locked in a desperate struggle, inevitably to be ended by the annihilation of 
capital; the view of labour, borrowed from the classical English economists, as 
the sole source of value; and the theory of philosophic determinism, borrowed 
from Germany, with the dialectic materialism which, to Marx, was bound up 
with it. These chapters constitute a careful and well-documented exposition, 
and I do not know of a summary of Marx’s writings which gets more into the 
space. The last of these five chapters, ‘A Commentary on Marxism’, is followed 
by ‘A Commentary on Leninism’; and the last chapter, a disappointingly brief 
one, is, more generally, ‘A Christian Commentary’. 

Mr Rogers points out, very wisely, that the structure of communism which 
Marx raised is much too formidable to be brought to the ground by a few 
smart sallies. The truth is that if we are to understand communism, we have to 
think our way into the heart of the communistic universe. What we take for 


1 A Commentary on Communism, the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1951, by Edward Rogers (The Epworth 
Press, 17s.). 
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granted is to the communist a series of exploded fallacies. My only quarrel 
with these chapters is that Mr Rogers allows his criticism to invade the sections 
he gives to exposition. On the first approach, the generalizations of Marx seem 
so vulnerable, and his prophecies so mistaken, that we think of leaving the field 
just when he is bringing up his heavy guns! Mr Rogers sees this clearly enough 
himself, but it is doubtful whether his readers will do so. The Marxian system 
is one, but divisible. It is divisible as the brief analysis made above shows, and 
therefore we cannot jump as we will from one to another of the fields of history, 
economics, psychology, and philosophy, to say nothing of religion. Yet it is 
also one, because it is bound together by the two dominant emotions of sym- 
pathy and hatred. All the ingenuity of Freud would be needed to do justice 
to the subtleties of Marx’s character, yet, fundamentally, he was moved by a 
passion of sympathy for the under-dogs—he felt that he was one himself—and 
by a deep hatred for the under-dog’s oppressors. Sympathy and hate lie nearer 
together than is generally supposed; each needs the other if its own strength is 
to be maintained. With Marx, the two were linked to a restless discursive energy 
which led him to take any field of knowledge for his province if it would supply 
fuel for his fire. In the same fashion, Marx explored all the movements of his 
time in order to organize the hate of those whose wrongs he felt as his own. Yet 
he quarrelied with all his friends, except Engels—but that is another story. 
What has been said, however, explains why a successful attack on the out- 
works of the individual fallacies has so little effect on the keep. ‘Original sin’ 
(they are Marx’s words) ‘is everywhere at work.’ 

The last section of the book describes the sea-change which was suffered when 
Marxism was transplanted to Russia by Lenin, who ‘streamlined’, as Mr 
Rogers says, ‘the ponderous Marxist doctrine into a fast-moving revolutionary 
chariot’. Marx, like Trotsky, would have denounced it, and Stalin has turned 
the uprising of the proletariate of all nations into the solitary dictatorship of the 
Robespierre of the Kremlin, with its successive purges and its crowded slave- 
labour camps. Such is the outcome of Marx’s ‘undifferentiated jelly of socially 
necessary labour units’. 

These final chapters make it clear that for ‘communism’ one should write 
‘communisms’, and to confuse one type with another is fatal. The ideal of 
making God’s good gifts available to all His children, none envying and none 
going short—‘to each according to his needs, from each according to his talents’ 
—is one thing; the liquidation of social classes in order to produce a classless 
society is quite another. The upholders of a system of coercive control by a 
single party (or its secretary), which seeks to reduce all its neighbours to help- 
less satellites, may spell its name with the old letters, but the original spirit has 
vanished. 

Mr Rogers seems familiar with almost all the books on his subject. Perhaps 
the valuable work of Mr Carew-Hunt and Russian Purge, the unique narrative 
of NKVD arrests by Bock and Gordon, came too late to be referred to. The 
reader is continually kept on the alert as he passes from exposition to imagina- 
tion, from humour to sharp attack. Nor must he neglect the footnotes, though 
occasionally he may be puzzled by them, as on pages 9 and 120. There can be 


no doubt of the value of this Lecture. W. F. Losrnousm 











GOD AND THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


HERE has lately been a considerable amount of writing on the subject 

of Autonomy in philosophical journals. Ethical problems have been 

very much to the fore. But it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 

the central issue remains untouched, and that from the point of view of philo- 

sophy we are left to choose between the two irreconcilable extremes of Deter- 

minism and Freewill. The arguments for both are inconclusive. Logically, 

there seems to be no escape from absolute determinism: from the standpoint 

of experience, nothing but free-will can satisfy the inquiring mind. There is 

one factor, however, which I feel has not been given its due place in the 
discussion on autonomy. That factor is God. 

Inevitably, that is a premise for which there is no logical proof. But I believe 
that if we accept that premise, there is a possibility of advancing a step farther 
toward elucidating the problem of human freedom. 

Let us examine the question from this angle. 

Since man is the child of his environment, and is conditioned by that and by 
his hereditary constitution, it would appear that his every action is in some way 
or other determined in the most absolute fashion. Undoubtedly each man is 
unique, in that he differs in identity from all his fellows, yet he is only what he 
has received, and he cannot transcend the world in which he exists. His ideas, 
his standards, his responses to both outer and inner stimuli, are preconditioned. 
Looked at from that point of view even his religion is but a part of his environ- 
ment, it is but another bar in the cage of his existence. 

But there is more to be said than that, from the point of view of the Christian 
belief in God. For God is a person, and as such he is outside the deterministic 
environment of man. And because he is outside it God alone is the factor 
through which it is possible for freedom to come to man. There can be no 
freedom within the framework of man’s physical and mental universe, since he 
is joined to it and is dependent upon it at every conceivable point. If man is 
to be free, it must be by some power which might conceivably raise him 
momentarily above his environment, and make him independent of his here- 
ditary preconditioning. In other words man can be free only when freedom 
is given to him by something or someone having the power to suspend all the 
determining factors which normally regulate his life. 

Does this sound fantastic? I believe that it is the only possible answer to 
mechanistic determinism. Let us first of all look more closely at one or two 
questions which bear on the problem. 

In the first place, within what sphere is the conception of freedom important? 
Undoubtedly within the orbit of moral choice. Apart from its ethical significance 
freedom has never been of much concern in human thought—-since all discus- 
sions of freedom ultimately turn on the reality of man’s power to make a moral 
decision, to choose between what he believes to be right and wrong. Deter- 
minism denies the reality of that choice, stating that what appears to be 
freedom is merely obedience to the strongest stimulus, the inevitable effect of the 
most powerful cause working upon man at the moment of decision. Utilitari- 
anism states largely the same thing, seeking to prove that man’s seeming free- 
dom is but the result of a self-regarding instinct which camouflages itself in 
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narrower or wider conceptions of the ‘summum bonum’. There is, apparently, 
no real freedom in which the individual is able to detach himself from these 
hidden motives which regulate his life. Every act of ‘choice’ is predetermined 
by the conditions under which he lives. Even his ideals are but the universaliz- 
ing of his own desires, no matter how exalted those ideals may be. In other 
words, there is no completely independent choice, no real freedom. Even when 
man appears to choose what is against his own interest, in the purest altruism, 
he is but acting in accordance with the desire for self-realization—the sublima- 
tion of his ego, which is the most rigid of all preconditions. 

There is no way out along that line of thought. 

Let us turn to a more personal approach to the problem. We will imagine a 
man who has accepted a way of life which he knows is not in accordance with 
the best ideals. Time and again he has tried to obey the call of his conscience 
to live a better life, and has each time failed. Then one day a person comes 
into his life, and suddenly his whole being responds. The impact of the other 
person is such that he forgets his former failure, finds himself free from his 
habitual self, and begins a new life on a higher level. He has been set free, and 
in that freedom he has acted, has made his decision in such a way that he has 
escaped from his former life. He has been capable of making the moral choice 
in a way that had been impossible for him before. 

Of course, such a position can easily be met by the determinist. The ‘other 
person’ is to him but a part of the environment, merely a strong influence 
determining the man’s behaviour. That is true, and that which appears to be 
a free moral choice is but obedience to another external stimulus. It may also 
be argued that any incident, or shock, or even the reading of a book may 
produce the same effect upon a man, as the influence of another person. 

That is partly true, but not wholly so. It would be possible to maintain 
successfully, I believe, that the most liberating influence, the factor most powerful 
for change, is the impact of one personality upon another. That is the most 
unpredictable of all the factors that determine a man’s life. In other words, 
personality has more power than any other of the forces which condition 
human life. 

But in the impact of one person on another, that impact is implemented in 
the form of influence. A man is either attracted or repelled, either drawn or 
repulsed. The truth is that one person does not set another person free, he 
brings the other into bondage to himself, for either good or ill. He determines 
the life of the other to some extent, and in so far as he does that he provides 
support for the theory of determinism. But not without giving us a clue to a 
far greater truth—indeed, to what I believe is the real solution of the problem 
of freedom. That clue lies in the fact of the power of personality to change, to 
redirect, to counteract the pull of all other determining factors in a person’s 
life. 

The Christian insistence upon the fact that God is the supreme Person is of 
vital importance here—particularly in the nature of that personality as revealed 
in Christ. The Christian God is a God of Love who has created man with the 
power to do good or evil. He has not created a creature who could do only 
what is good. One of the basic tenets of the Christian faith is that God does 
not compel man to any one course, but allows him to choose his own way of 
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life. God, having created man, respects his independence. He does not use 
his supreme power merely to influence man, as men influence each other, in 
the direction of their own convictions or desires. God’s seeming aloofness in 
this connexion has been a stumbling-block to many who have not had a clear 
enough conception of God’s concern that man should be independent. 

But God is also a God of Love. He is also deeply concerned that man should 
be able to choose that which is good if he wishes. This means that God wills that 
man be free—absolutely and completely free. 

How can man possess this freedom, when he is born the son of his parents, 
and enters an environment which grasps him in its iron grip from the hour of 
his birth? Here lies the central truth of our argument. 

While God will not force a man to go His way, He will, by His power, grant 
to him a moment of absolute freedom whenever he is confronted with a moral 
choice. In that moment God suspends for him the pull of his instincts and the 
attraction of his environment, so that he is momentarily free to choose either 
the better or the worse of the alternatives offered to him in the immediate 
situation. To put it crudely—God creates a temporary ‘vacuum’ as it were, 
He declares a moratorium—and in that short space of time a man is free from 
all the factors which exert their influence over his power of choice. He must 
choose at once, for the gift of freedom is not prolonged, and man is once more 
exposed to the forces around him and within. But if he choose the higher 
course in that breathing-space, his choice creates a new element which enables 
him to redirect his whole life; in it he has become a different man, a ‘new 
creation’. 

This ‘freedom’ is the gift of God, granted to every human being, at every 
moral cross-road in life. 

This truth, I believe, is also the only satisfactory explanation for the feeling 
of guilt, no matter how feeble it may be (and it may be very feeble in the 
habitually self-indulgent), and it is at the root of the awareness of personal 
responsibility that we feel for our own life and what we have made of it. The 
only condition of that guilt and awareness of responsibility is the reality of 
personal freedom, and the only real freedom is that which is created by a higher 
power than man, who is able to suspend momentarily (in the man’s conscious- 
ness, of course, not in a suspension of external events—but in a kind of ‘existen- 
tial’ moment) the seemingly unbroken chain of causality and determinism by 
which man’s whole life is normally ruled. The chain is broken for that man by 
God, and after that break it may be an entirely new chain that is forged, in 
place of the old one. 

There seems to be one weak point in this argument, which might well appear 
to be fatal to the whole position maintained. 

In that momentary lull, or vacuum, the all-important question is—Who is 
it that makes the choice, who is it that is free? Is it not the same person who 
had failed to choose good before? And will he not, being what he is, also fail 
again, and for exactly the same reasons? There seems to be no way out of this 
impasse. Except this: That in that temporary suspension of the influence of 
causes over his life, a man may see the good, the pure, the better of two courses 
in its true light, unclouded by the mist of self-centredness which normally dis- 
torts all better alternatives. Goodness gets fair play—it confronts man’s naked 
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soul, his central citadel of self, at a time when he knows that he is free to choose 
it if he will, when he momentarily knows that his rejection of that better course 
will have no excuse. For that breathing-space of God’s freedom contains in its 
very essence for every man the awareness of destiny, of the decisiveness of the 
choice. It is not the same man who has to choose in that moment of freedom— 
it is that man free, that man untrammelled, unfettered. 

That is why no man may escape condemnation—nor seeks to escape it in his 
inmost self. Whether he acknowledges God or not, he knows that there were, 
in his life, times when he might have acted otherwise, times when he was 
utterly and completely free. Those times came, and will come again, from the 
hand of God, lifting us for a moment above the tyranny of circumstance. Man 
is free at the moment of moral challenge, and that freedom is God-given. 


Joun BAKER 
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does not answer, one of the final questions besetting modern truthful 

people. Before confronting the basic issue, let me say something about a 
stimulating, challenging, and important volume. It ought to be read and 
pondered by all capable of thought, and forethought. 

The book is entitled Freedom and Catholic Power and is from the pen of Paul 
Blanshard (English edition by Secker & Warburg (1951), 18s.). Briefly, it isa 
factual and documented statement of the ‘frightening’ power now exercised 
by the Roman Catholic Church in the United States on politics, on education, 
on medicine, on literature, and on science. In spite of (or because of) the 
weighty nature of the facts and their mode of presentation, the author found 
almost insuperable obstacles in securing an American publisher—a revealing 
light upon the very issue presented by the book. Dogmatic hurdles and 
authoritarian fences intimidate, or engender caution. Even an obvious and 
eager market may be less potent than the strident cries of the fearful and the 
whispers of those who feel their brief authority assailed. Over 120,000 copies 
were speedily sold in the United States. We are told that the book has been 
widely and protractedly attacked, but that not one of Mr Blanshard’s facts 
has been refuted. He has obviously written from the inside. 

It is great gain that denominational intolerance, bigotry, and blindness, no 
longer inspire books such as this. It does not seek to win converts to any creed, 
sect, system, or party in Church or State. In spite of everything, what men call 
‘The Church’ has progressed: that is, the Rule of God in the Church. The 
concern today is for facts. Petty tricks are in the end discovered. Sectarian 
spleen is seen through. The silencer is eventually heard, found out, and himself 
driven to be silent. Truth advances. Anyone who doubts this should read the 


A RECENT American book, now published in this country, raises, if it 
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hoary polemics of the Reformation period, or even the miserable sophistries of 
the nineteenth century. ‘Power’ has a way of defeating itself, and instead of 
extinguishing ‘Freedom’, only damps it down, thus ensuring that the fire is 
not wholly consumed—self-consumed. Untruth sows the wind, and reaps the 
whirlwind. This is the inner meaning of such well-known or historical sayings 
as “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of Christians’, ‘Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light such a candle by 
God’s grace in England as (I trust) shall never be put out’, ‘Great is truth and 
it shall prevail’, ‘When all its work is done, the lie shall rot’, “Time’s glory is to 
unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light’, ‘What stands if Freedom fall?’, 
“The cause of Freedom is the cause of God’. 

From these initial reflections let us look at some of Mr Blanshard’s facts, 
He confines himself to the American scene and stage. But this is no reason for 
insular indifference on this side of the Atlantic. For the issue is one—always, 
everywhere, and among all. And it has applications which, while varying with 
the geographical, historical, and psychological situation, are not confined to 
any one ‘Church’, or party in a Church. No institution—not even those 
refusing to make claims to infallibility—can congratulate itself that it has 
finally solved the problem presented, nor, pointing to any other very fallible 
organized body of people, dare say: “There, but for the grace of God go I.’ 

In U.S.A. during the last hundred years, due to the large influx of people 
from Ireland and European Roman Catholic countries, the Roman Church 
now claims twenty-six million Americans. Ecclesiastical statistics are notor- 
iously inaccurate, but there is some ground for the claim, assiduously made, 
that American Romanism is now almost three times as large as the largest 
single Protestant denomination in the United States, namely the Methodist 
Church. The Roman hierarchy, however, includes in its figures infants and 
children under thirteen: nor does it drop members from the roll save under the 
most extraordinary circumstances (on the principle, ‘Once a Catholic always a 
Catholic’). ‘In Italy even a formal public declaration is not sufficient to 
renounce membership, and any person born a Catholic is still rated as a Catholic 
under the marriage and divorce laws.’ Nevertheless, the growth of Romanism 
in the United States is one of the significant facts of modern history: almost 
as significant as the growth elsewhere of Marxism. As recently as 1908 
American Roman Catholicism was a missionary branch of the Roman system, 
supported in part by contributions from abroad. Today ‘it contributes more 
money to the hierarchy in Rome than all the other national branches of the 
Catholic Church put together’. Until 1875 no American cardinal had been 
appointed. Now the question is a commonplace: ‘When are we to have an 
American Pope?’ 

‘Ten thousand Quakers can live in an American community all their lives 
and not attract half the attention that ten thousand Catholics do, especially 
if the Catholics have an energetic Bishop who understands modern publicity 
methods.’ The temptation to follow suit is great in non-Romanist circles. 
Our Lord Himself had to fight His main battle at that point, as is clear from 
the narrative of “The Temptation’. Here it is truthful to recognize that many 
controlling minds in many ‘religious’ institutions have, in their hearts, regarded 
our Lord’s decisions in the wilderness as a great mistake. 
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Much that is true of ‘How the Roman hierarchy works’ is true, if less true, of 
other systems. ‘Competent photographers’, ‘efficient publicity men’, ‘devout 
officials —such are found wherever lovers of power abound, in Moscow no 
less than in Rome. To live in an atmosphere of constant adulation is hard 
for any man’s morals: truth soon dies in such an environment. Mr Blanshard 
is perhaps forgetfully severe when he writes of the speeches of Roman officials 
‘even when flat and platitudinous’ being given lengthy and respectful treat- 
ment in the press and on the air. Such adulation is a world problem, increasing 
rapidly with the extension of cinema, press, radio, television. In a few thousand 
years it may become a problem of worlds, with prophets of temporary despair 
crying: Where shall Truth be found? 

Anglicans and others who are troubled about the methods of selecting Bishops 
and overseers should ponder Mr Blanshard’s facts about Roman methods. They 
will be thankful for home mercies. “The mechanism for the screening of 
potential bishops is so thorough that there is virtually no possibility of the 
appointment of any Bishop who is not completely subservient to his own Bishop 
and to the hierarchy. Obedience is an essential qualification for securing or 
holding office. Every two years every Bishop in every nation must forward 
to his metropolitan a list of priests he considers worthy of episcopacy; after the 
nominees have been investigated, the names are sent on to the Apostolic 
Delegate of the Pope in that country, and then to the Congregation of the 
Consistory for further sifting. The Pope and the Pope only has the final right 
of approval, and the Pope can and does at times select Bishops without going 
through the Congregation of the Consistory.’ 

Discipline and Obedience are ever the watchwords for thought, action, and 
belief, in all places where Power is worshipped. This has made both saints and 
devils. The spirit of blind loyalty, in all, through all, and above all, is vividly 
expressed in the mandate of the Jesuit constitution: ‘Let those who live in 
obedience allow themselves to be disposed of at the will of their superior, like a 
corpse which permits one to turn and handle it any way one pleases.’ 

Mr Blanshard points out that while there are at present ‘no Catholic regi- 
ments in the army, there is a Catholic organization for almost every other 
aspect of American life’. Education, press, drama, library, broadcasting, 
music, art, law, film, football—these are a few of the fields in which Roman 
organizations affect and seek to control American life, not to speak of specific 
intellectual issues represented by such studies as sociology and anthropology. 
I have by me as I write this article a recent letter from an eminent Roman 
Catholic layman in the United States whose main concern is sociology and who, 
interested in recent Anglican statements about “The Virgin Birth’, told me to 
my surprise, citing learned authorities, that there were many thinkers and 
writers in the Roman Church who did not regard ‘The Virgin Birth’ as a 
necessary article of faith. It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that Congress- 
men in Washington have to walk warily. Let him that thinks he stands take 
heed lest he fall. 

“Whenever any issue arises in Congress which may or might affect Catholic 
interests, a seasoned lobbyist in priestly garb is likely to appear in a Congress- 
man’s office, reminding the legislator that twenty-six million Catholics in 
America feel such and so about this matter. Even when the legislator knows 
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perfectly well that the opinion is actually that of a handful of top-ranking 
Bishops, acting on orders from Rome, he may swallow his convictions and say 
“Yes, yes’, because he knows that in American Catholicism the Bishops speak for 
Catholic power. He knows also that Catholic pressure can be mortally effective 
in swinging any close election against him.’ 

Money is one of the main practical problems of all religious institutions, 
Non-Romanists who are perplexed by this problem in their own Communions 
will be interested to read about Roman methods for its solution in America; 
and many truthful Roman Catholics will be distressed. Mr Blanshard tells 
that American priestly organizations which advertise for contributions in the 
Roman press have accepted from himself at various times cash in return for 
prayer for (1) a new family car, (2) the removal of a non-existent wart on his 
left hand, (3) the termination of a non-existent alcoholism in his wife. This 
raises unseemly matters to those whose prayer-life is central and basic. Let 
him that is without sin cast the first stone. Yet all facts are sacred, and the 
Divine ministers of Truth. There are no wooden legs at Lourdes, though many 
crutches. Nor at Fatima in Portugal which is now supplanting Lourdes, and 
where, we are informed, Our Lady foretold the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
horrors of World War II, and the menace of Marxism. Only recently I read 
with interest a number of the Roman weekly in this island, almost wholly 
devoted to the shrine in Kent which, it is hoped, will one day rival all others 
and hasten “The Conversion of England’. To what? And soon, perhaps, the 
time will be judged opportune for the canonization of an English king: for 
some of the books have been written and the necessary ‘miracles’ discovered and 
declared. The age fights, and Reason sleeps on. 

Few happenings of our times are more revealing to the historical student than 
the circulation throughout America and Europe of the statues of ‘Our Lady of 
Fatima’. They are of a piece with the new dogma of ‘The Assumption’. The 
words of a Roman Monsignor in the United States, in which he described ‘the 
miracle of Fatima’ on a nation-wide ‘hook-up’ in 1947, recall to my own mind 
the words of Newman about the ‘miracle of the Assumption of Mary’s body to 
heaven’. The ‘miracle’ in both cases was used, but care was taken that no 
statement of its imposition on the thoughtful should be made. These are the 
words about Fatima, as recorded by Mr Blanshard: ‘We are not concerned 
about proving the authenticity of these phenomena at Fatima, for those who 
believe in the realm of the spirit and the Mother of God need no proof, and 
those who reject the Spirit would not accept it anyway.’ 

These are the words of Newman about the Assumption: ‘It was surely fitting, 
it was becoming, that she should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave till Christ’s second coming, who had passed a life of sanctity and of 
miracles such as hers... . I say it would be a greater miracle if, her life being 
what it was, her death was like that of other men, than if it were such as to 
correspond to her life. Who can conceive that God should so repay the debt, 
which He condescended to owe to His Mother, for the elements of His human 
Body, as to allow the flesh and blood from which it was taken to moulder in the 
grave? Do the sons of men thus deal with their mothers? . .. Or who can con- 
ceive that that virginal frame, which never sinned, was to undergo the death of 
a sinner? Why should she share the curse of Adam, who had no share in his 
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fall? ... She died in private. ... Her departure made no noise in the world... . 
At length the rumour spread abroad that the Mother of God was no longer 
upon earth. ... Reports varied; but her tomb could not be pointed out, or if 
it was found, it was open; and instead of her pure and fragrant body, there 
was a growth of lilies from the earth which she had touched. So, inquirers went 
home marvelling, and waiting for further light. And then it was said how that 
when her dissolution was at hand, and her soul was to pass in triumph before the 
judgement-seat of her Son, the Apostles were suddenly gathered together in 
one place, even in the Holy City, to bear part in the joyful ceremonial; how that 
they buried her with fitting rites; how that the third day, when they came 
to the tomb, they found it empty, and angelic choirs with their glad voices 
were heard singing day and night to their risen Queen. But, however we feel 
toward the details of this history (nor is there anything in it which will be 
unwelcome or difficult to piety), so much cannot be doubted, from the consent 
of the whole Catholic world and the revelations made to holy souls, that, as is 
befitting, she is, soul and body, with her Son and God in heaven, and that we 
are enabled to celebrate, not only her death, but her Assumption.’ 

The official mind of dogmatic authoritarianism remains in every age the 
same. Comment is sacred, but facts are free. Dogma is infallible, but history is a 
game. It is no matter for surprise that, just as disinterested thinkers in our own 
Victorian era, while admiring the beautiful words of Newman, wondered at 
his final unconscious scepticism (one of them—T. H. Huxley—declaring that a 
text-book of basic infidelity could be extracted from his writings), so whenever 
and wherever this type of mind is in the ascendent in any nation, falsehood, 
bitterness, guile, and trickery come down like a flood; persecution begets 
persecution; dishonesty begets dishonesty; strife begets strife; faith is stifled 
by superstition; freedom is slain and Truth departs; the hungry sheep are 
swollen with wind—while the well-drilled and well-tamed march determinedly 
on. And other men, with other aims and other dogmas, but seeking also Power 
and trusting only to its methods, arise with unholy zeal. The efficient lessons 
have been well learnt. The tradition of Mammon and all its works has been 
efficiently handed down. Power is hell, said the saint. Power is heaven, said 
the official and immediately handcuffed his brother. 

C. J. Wricut 











THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TO MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


if not a united ethical stand, at least a co-operative one. But on the 

question of the nature of marriage, the permissibility and effectual- 
ness of divorce, and the significance of a subsequent marriage, there is no 
agreement at all. This means that many couples, at crucial moments in their 
lives, suffer a tragic lack of strong guidance; not so much because there is no 
external rule as because there is no unquestioned internal conviction. It is 
impossible to believe that this confusion is God’s will. It is also impossible to 
consent with a good conscience to its continuance. 

At present there are three strongly supported views, associated with the 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and the Free Churches respectively. The 
Roman Church holds that all marriages performed according to her rules, 
and only those marriages, are ‘Christian marriages’, and that these are indis- 
soluble except by death. Only those who conform to this ruling can be com- 
municant members of the Church. The Anglican Church accepts the validity 
of all marriages performed in accordance with the civil law of the country 
concerned, and asserts that no valid marriage can be dissolved except by death. 
The Free Churches generally accept what is called the ‘non-rigorist’ view, 
namely that no absolute rule can be laid down, but that every precaution 
must be taken to ensure that marriage is not lightly regarded. As these 
Churches practise ‘open communion’, leaving the worshipper’s conscience to 
determine whether he should participate in the Sacrament, they could not 
‘excommunicate’ anyone. 

To whichever of these groups he belongs, every sincere priest or minister 
finds that dealing with actual cases is painful, and part of that pain is the 
natural consequence of loving (caring for) sinners. But much of the pain, for 
the minister as well as the couple concerned, is due to the fact that Christians 
are not of one mind, and none can say: ‘We know that this is right, and you 
know it too.’ The fact is that we do not know what marriage really is. It is 
not merely physical intercourse, since there are reasons other than sexual 
impotence which make it impermissible or void. It has been defined (by Lord 
Penzance) as ‘the voluntary union for life of one man and one woman to the 
exclusion of all others’, but a few minutes’ thought will call to mind many 
instances to which that definition does not apply, and many invalid unions 
which that would allow. English law, for example, requires not enly free con- 
sent and monogamy, but also correct forms and ceremonies, and the absence 
of physical or legal incapacity. It is useless, except as a matter of anthropo- 
logical interest, to study the legal and customary bonds between husband and 
wife in past times, because we are concerned not with the natural (biological 
and social) implications of human mating, but with the spiritual-physical union 
of two beings made in the image of God. This cannot be understood by natural 
studies (the sciences), but only by revelation, for the meaning of an image is 
known not to the man who examines its chemistry and construction, but to 
the man who knows its Maker and its Model. 


‘@} MOST social matters the major denominations are able to make, 
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The fact is that there are two meanings to the word ‘marriage’, and these 
are not directly related to each other, although in common use they are not 
distinguished. The one is properly called ‘civil marriage’, and is a contract 
to which the principals are one man and one woman. The contract may be 
annulled because of some condition existing when it was drawn up, or can- 
celled because of some subsequent and unforeseen development. The con- 
ditions for a valid contract, and for its cancellation, are alike within the 
province of the Courts or of Parliament to determine. There is, however, also 
such a thing as ‘Christian marriage’, the conditions of which are, strictly 
speaking, definable only by God Himself, since only He can decide whom He 
will ‘join together’. It is conceivable not only that a valid civil marriage 
might be unchristian—such marriages are innumerable—but also that a fully 
Christian marriage might be illegal. In Western Europe and the nations 
developed therefrom, the second clash is unlikely, but in other parts of the 
world Churches have had to refuse, for the sake of social order and harmony, 
to perform marriages to which there was no Christian objection, because they 
were forbidden by the civil law. It then becomes very difficult for the Church 
to condemn the parties if they live together without formal marriage. 

To lay down any rule by which certain marriages can be distinctively called 
‘Christian’, is extraordinarily difficult. By what outward sign can we know 
that God, and not man only, has united the couple? The Roman insistence 
on certain rites is convincing only to those who accept an ‘ex opere operato’ 
doctrine of the Sacraments; to all others, the spiritual condition of the parties 
and not the visible ceremony must be the determining factor. We can hardly 
assume that every marriage accepted by the civil law is ipso facto sealed by 
God, and it is surely illogical to assert that the validity of a marriage is a 
matter for the law to decide, but the conditions of its permanence are not. 
Whom man hath joined, man can put asunder. 

If therefore neither the ‘outward sign’ of the civil law nor the ‘outward 
sign’ of the Church ritual can truly certify that ‘God hath joined’ two people 
in ‘Christian marriage’, we are left to conclude that although there is such 
a thing as a ‘Christian marriage’ its marks are invisible. Some have even gone 
so far as to say that it is a reality which is evident only in its effects, and that 
the fact that a couple seeks divorce proves that their marriage was not ‘God- 
made’. Whether that be true or not, the absence of all visible certification 
makes the non-rigorist view the only reasonable one, and the only one con- 
sistent with the call of the Church to save sinners rather than to condemn 
them. That is not to absolve the Free Churches from all criticism; among 
them there is a general reluctance, often amounting to refusal, to treat the 
‘guilty’ party to a divorce (especially if obtained on the ground of adultery) 
as a forgivable sinner. The divorce (qua divorce) is condoned, yet the adultery 
is not treated as a totally separate issue which requires confession, repentance, 
and forgiveness, but is made an excuse for ‘outcasting’ the sinner. The reason 
is obviously a fear of insincere or temporary repentance leading to the accept- 
ance of a man who will afterwards degrade the name of Christ by his behaviour, 
but the answer to that fear is surely not to outcaste the sinner, but to train our 
ministers more deeply in the hearing of confession and the strengthening 
of repentance. 
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Only one other course of action presents itself, a united front of the greater 
part of Christendom against the practice of permitting marriages in Church 
to be social customs. If we accepted only those couples who had undergone 
a thorough course of instruction, and whose Church membership was active 
and apparently sincere, and who were prepared to precede the marriage by 
a vigil of confession and self-dedication, we could say that those marriages 
were, as far as any human being could ensure, marriages made by God. In 
fact, this is the only satisfactory course of action, because it is the only one 
which expresses the Church’s love, care, and responsibility for her people. It is 
to be feared that the main reason against it is that it would be unpopular and 
might exclude financially useful supporters. But either this, or complete 
failure, must come. 

Even then there would remain the question whether a ‘Christian marriage’ 
can be terminated by divorce (‘a vinculo’, not merely ‘a mensa et toro’). For 
the answer we must of necessity turn to revelation, that is, to Jesus Christ. 
The relevant passages are Mark 102-12, Luke 161%, Matthew 531!, 193-12, See 
also 1 Corinthians 72-16, 

It seems probable that the original saying of Jesus is correctly summarized 
by Luke. The Markan version is not different in meaning, but merely adds 
a phrase to cover Graeco-Roman conditions, which allowed a wife to divorce 
her husband. The Matthean version, however, iis really different. As given 
by Mark, the question is fundamental, ‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife?’, and the answer is also fundamental, referring to no law and giving no 
limits, but stating God’s creative act and intention. As given by Matthew, the 
question is conditional, ‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause?’, and the answer is simply a strong commendation of the ruling of 
Shammai in the dispute on that point between him and Hillel. It is highly 
probable that Matthew’s version does not truly represent the original incident, 
but is an attempt to produce a regulation for practical enforcement. In the 
same attempt, legislators of the Christian Church have naturally turned to 
that version, as the only one suitable for their purpose. St Paul, on the other 
hand, seems to have known of no modification to the original saying. Even 
in the difficult conditions of Corinthian life, when an ‘unbelieving’ spouse 
(1 Corinthians 712. 15) would in all probability be guilty of fornication, St Paul 
does not appear to consider anything more than separation with the hope 
of later reconciliation. 

The fact is that the saying of Jesus as given by Mark has not the form of 
a regulation. Generally His sayings are of three kinds: (i) a fact with its 
consequences, e.g. Matthew 53-19, Luke 1817. 19; (ii) a principle of staggering 
perfection or deep inwardness, quite unenforceable by law, e.g. Matthew 
528, 39, 48; (iii) a description of the behaviour of true members of the Kingdom 
of God, e.g. Matthew 6 and 8, Mark 8%4#., 935, 43, This saying, like the one 
on the Sabbath (Mark 227), is in the first category, for it refers directly to God’s 
creation. It is not legal, but metaphysical; not regulative, but factual; not 
what man ‘must not’ do, but what he ‘cannot’ do. If God has joined together 
two people in marriage, then, no matter what man may say, for either of them 
to have sexual intercourse with a third party is to commit adultery. In refer- 
ring to Genesis 127 and 224, Jesus is treating marriage as part of God’s creative 
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activity, as the completion of His creation of man. We humans can use our 
mysterious freedom to spoil God’s created thing by sin, but we cannot uncreate 
it. We might even affirm that, ‘because of the hardness of our hearts’, adultery 
within the strict limits of our laws is better than any alternative that could be 
enforced upon a largely non-Christian population. But we must not claim 
that we can put asunder those whom God hath joined together. 

If this be so, divorce from a ‘Christian marriage’ (if that were definable) 
must be impossible. The parties might separate, and make a legal arrange- 
ment which might conceivably be called ‘divorce’ by the law courts. But the 
only subsequent marriage which the Church could bless, and after which the 
parties could retain full Church membership, would be between the same two 
after reconciliation. If, after contracting another marriage, either party should 
repent, that repentance would express itself in celibate living, for it is impossible 
to continue deliberately in a repented sin. 

We therefore find that the New Testament supports a ‘rigorist’ view of 
marriage and divorce, on the sole assumption that God has joined the parties 
together. St Paul’s letter to Corinth seems to assume that God operates in all 
marriages. It therefore supports the Anglican standpoint. On the other hand, 
it is merely, as he says (1 Corinthians 712), a summary of his own opinion, his 
deduction from the saying of Jesus (verses 10f.). In our pagan and casual 
society, in which ‘Church weddings’ are a social custom rather than a spiritual 
event, it seems unrealistic to pretend that most marriages are more than legal 
contracts. We have therefore either to rest content with the ‘non-rigorist’ 
view, concentrating on training our ministers to encourage and hear con- 
fessions and to criticize and strengthen repentance, or else we have to reject 
from our Churches all marriages not fully, evidently, and preparedly Christian. 
The former must remain our method until the latter can be done, yet it is a 
feeble and negative expedient, patching the broken things and weeping with 
the repentant ones instead of building up in love a powerful, consciously dedi- 
cated Christian family life. The latter can only come from the authoritative 
assemblies of the Churches; may I plead with every minister and member 
whose heart assents to these conclusions, to torment his assemblies until they act? 


Davin W. BAnDEY 


Nore: South Africa must now be added to the group of countries in which 
a marriage to which there is no Christian objection may be illegal, since the 
passing of the so-called Immorality Acts. The Churches are deeply concerned 
about it. 














THE VALIDITY OF EXPERIENCE 


E ARE not concerned here with experience in the sense of our general 

existence. We are not concerned with what lies behind the statement, 

I think, therefore I am; or, I act, there I am. By experience we here 
mean religious experience; we mean self and God, self in God. 

On this subject we may appeal legitimately to the general consensus of man- 
kind. Men have believed in God or gods, and this universal witness has great 
weight. Religious experience belongs to the whole race of mankind. As far 
back as history can trace, man has raised his hands in prayer to some Power 
above him. And it is no light thing to doubt the verdict of humanity as a whole. 
Religion is one of the ultimate things of life, and all ultimates are proved by 
experiencing them rather than by thinking them out. 

As communities and individuals, then, men have had dealings with their god. 
But the experience of any one individual or of individuals taken separately is 
not what we mean by experience. We regard subjective experiences in the 
aggregate as constituting experience; or, experience is the aggregate of the 
subjective experiences. 

Now, in general, our subjective thought and feeling may be notoriously 
illusory. We often think things, feel things, that do not actually exist. So 
we must not ground the appeal to experience on what is merely experienced by 
the self. If ever we are to establish the Validity of Experience our appeal 
must be to collective experience; it must be social. 

Even here we need care. There are all sorts of religions, all sorts of philoso- 
phies, all sorts of mysticisms. Due regard must be given to this point. I will 
try and illustrate this, first from Buddhism and then from Mysticism. 

For some twelve years I lived and worked in Burma, which is one of three 
countries (the others, Ceylon and Siam) where orthodox Hinayana Buddhism 
is relatively pure and immensely strong, especially in Burma. Buddhists can, 
and sometimes do, make the appeal to experience. But not often. Occasionally 
I met an aged Buddhist, and it was in each case an aged man or woman, who 
professed a deep satisfaction of heart with Buddhism. In such cases to offer 
your own Christian experience was useless, worse than useless. I soon found 
that barren controversy would result. 

In Otto’s Idea of the Holy the author gives an illustration of this Buddhist 
experience. It is of a Buddhist monk who put forward the arguments for the 
Buddhist theology of negation, the doctrine of ‘entire emptiness’. When he had 
made an end he was asked: ‘What, then, is Nirvana itself?’ After a long pause 
came the answer, low and restrained: “Bliss—bliss unspeakable!’ 

Notice this man was a monk. On Buddhist theory the life of monkhood is 
necessary to attain Nirvana; it cannot be reached from the state of an ordinary 
person. This is a serious limitation. There is no equivalent to our joyous claim 
that any man or woman can enter into the inwardness of full Christian experi- 
ence. Thus Buddhist experience at its best is very limited. Further, it cannot 
be an experience of a Person, a Creator-Father, for there is no Eternal God in 
Buddhism. It cannot be an experience of ‘sins forgiven’—only a recognition of 
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the workings of Karma. It has no real immortality—no Voice says: “Because 
I live, ye shall live also.’ 

A Buddhist gentleman, one of the elders of the Upper Burma town of 
Kyaukse said this: “To me the thought of God is so high and so far off that I 
have no conception of what you Christians mean when you talk of God and 
Christ as a living Presence in your lives. But I do believe that to many Chris- 
tians it is a real experience, and we can only hope to understand it as you 
share with us what it means to you.’ 

This was an unusual case, and one with which we can truly sympathize. It 
was an appeal, most refreshing to hear. But I do think it stands as evidence 
of the imperfection of so-called Buddhist experience with these serious limita- 
tions. I do not regard the Buddhist monk’s words, or the occasional layman’s 
declarations, as able to substantiate Buddhist experience or seriously challenge 
our Christian claim. 

Now let us look for a moment at Mysticism, with its claim to an immediate 
unqualified awareness of God, and even particular oneness with Him. Among 
several writers on mysticism I will choose our brilliant thinker and scholar, Dr 
Inge. Here is a paragraph which seems disconcerting indeed: ‘Nothing is more 
remarkable than the close agreement in the reports of the mystics as to what 
they have found. Mystical literature is monotonous for this very reason. It is 
often impossible to tell whether the description of the vision is written by a 
Neoplatonic philosopher, or a Muhammedan Sufi, or a Catholic nun. They all 
draw much the same chart of the ascent, and they all have much the same 
experiences.’ 

Now a statement such as this is, as I have said, disconcerting. If unqualified 
it might shake our foundations. But two considerations may be mentioned. 
First, mystics are often very individualistic and their accounts of experience 
purely personal, lacking the check of collectiveness, and not social, not sub- 
mitted to the aggregate of common experience, as has been emphasized above. 
Then, secondly, we may say, as Dom Cuthbert Butler has pointed out, that 
God can give particular revelations and mystical gifts, even eminent ones, to 
‘negative misbelievers’, kept outside the visible body of the Church of Christ 
by invincible circumstance or lack of knowledge. 

Here we may leave this phenomenon save to say that Dr Inge has shown 
clearly that he is not confounded by his own statement. For he has also said 
this: ‘The experimental foundation—which is not new, but older than the 
institutional authorities which are now collapsing—is firmer than the old. The 
spiritual life is a grand experiment which ends in an experience; it is not merely 
a leap into the dark. The testimony of experience is not merely individual. We 
have a great cloud of witnesses, that is, the utterances and biographies of God’s 
saints. Yet in a sense intuitions are not transferable. We must climb the road 
for ourselves. As William Blake says in his cryptic language: 


I give you the end of a golden string; 
Only wind it into a ball; 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Ferusalem’s wall.’ 
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This last paragraph leads us to look at the claim of Christian experience. 

W. L. Know in Essays Catholic and Critical said: ‘By Christian experience | 
mean that apprehension of God through the Person of Christ which is vouch- 
safed to all Christians who in any way attempt to live up to the standard of 
their profession.’ W. R. Matthews affirms that experience is valid, and that we 
may have an immediate experience of God through Christ. Yes; and when we 
appeal to experience we mean that which men have had and shared in the 
Christian consciousness of God. The having is individual; the sharing is 
collective. 

Schleiermacher wrote in Reden that the true essence of religion is the immediate 
consciousness of the Deity as we find it in ourselves and the world. One defini- 
tion I came across is this: ‘Christian experience is that state of exaltation in 
which God comes and dwells in the soul of man and fills it with His love.’ 

Experience, however, is not mere feeling; which statement somewhat qualifies 
‘the state of exaltation’. Rudolf Otto in The Idea of the Holy has given a caveat 
where he says: “There is a danger in subjectivism. It is possible to devote our 
attention to religious ““experience”’ in a sense which would almost leave out of 
account the object of which it is an experience. We may so concentrate upon 
the “feeling” that the objective cause of it may fall altogether out of sight. Is 
religious experience essentially just a state of mind, a feeling, whether of 
oppression or exaltation; a sense of sin, or an assurance of salvation? Or is it 
not rather our apprehension of the “divine’’, meaning by that term at least 
something independent of the mental and emotional state of the moment of 
experience?’ Behind Christian feeling is the knowledge of the objective facts 
of the Gospel history and the interpretation of those facts. We have also the 
moral energies of generations of Christian lives. Once more, it is the aggregate 
of experiences—it must be collective experience. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries massive scientific achieve- 
ments have been built up on the method of observation and experiment, that 
is, on experience. And religious experience is now seen as among the most 
significant data of philosophers. Despite some scientists, some philosophers, 
some psychologists, the reinforcement of our Christian position can come from 
science and philosophy. Religious experience is as ‘real’ as any other philo- 
sophic experience and is not to be ruled out as illusory though some psycholo- 
gists do speak of it as a ‘projection’, that is an illusion. 

I think we may claim an Inward Certitude for the validity of Christian experi- 
ence, and also a Consensus Majorum. This inward certitude we may claim, 
and also offer to our people. The certitude is the Witness of the Spirit. When 
old Samuel Wesley lay dying he said to his son John: ‘The inward witness, my 
son, the inward witness.’ Truly that is all-important. Even Church tradition, 
Church authority, is nothing without this certitude. Ours must be the gospel 
of certainty to our people. If we know, then we are persuaded. I believe this 
is a legitimate experience and a legitimate use of it. 

Legitimate? Yes; for the religious experience claims to be a direct experience 
of ultimate spiritual reality in exactly the same way my eyes tell me this morn- 
ing that this room I am in is enclosed by four walls, which do not exist only 
in my imagination—pace to Berksleyism. If a man chooses to be a solipsist or 
a subjective idealist we cannot dislodge him from that position. But most of 
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us are content to believe our bodily eyes. A fortiori we should be content to 
accept the evidence of the eye of the soul. 


Whoso has felt the spirit of the Highest, 

Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice O World, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side—for on this am I. 


(F. W. H. Myers, St Paul) 


If our investigation has led us to see the Validity of our Christian experience, 
and I believe it has done so, even with due qualifications, then what is our 
duty and privilege? It is to éell the people. Tell them to experiment in order to 
experience. This endeavour to experiment is beyond no one, and it is one of 
the glories of our Christian faith. 

Only in Christianity can we achieve and proclaim this. Buddhism fails; 
Hinduism is a polytheism—there is no unity of experience there. Islam is a dis- 
torted Judaism. Metaphysics as seeking Reality in the One in the Many is on 
another quest. Our Christian experience remains. 

We subject it to three checks, which have been pointed out by Dr Henry 
Bett. First, no alleged experience is held to be valid which is not grounded in 
the historic revelation in Jesus our Lord. Second, the conclusions of personal 
experience need reference to the findings of the fellowship of believers. Third, 
the test of ‘fruits’ must be relentlessly applied. No alleged experience can be 
accepted as valid which does not bear fruit in Christian character, conduct, and 
service. 

That granted, then 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 
Maurice H. RussEiy 





From My New Shelf (continued from p. 79) 


The Preacher’s Handbook, Number Two, edited by Greville P. Lewis (The Epworth 
Press, 7s. 6d.). Of ‘Number One’ 10,000 copies were sold in a year. ‘Number Two’ 
is like unto it. Me omisso, Mr Lewis has again gathered a fine company of contribu- 
tors. He wisely tells them beforehand just what he wants them to do. He gives 
preachers tools, not crutches. 

The Constitutional Practice and Discipline of the Methodist Church, by Harold Spencer 
and Edwin Finch (The Epworth Press, 25s.). What ‘Simon’ was to Wesleyans when 
there were any, ‘Spencer and Finch’—or shall we say ‘Spinch’ for short?—will be to 
Methodists now. ‘Prepared by Order of the Conference’, it ranges from ‘The Deed 
of Union’ to the last of the three hundred and four Standing Orders. The compilers 
have set themselves to include everything that has been ‘enacted or approved by the 
Conference’. The price? Well, it is just another instance of the long arm of the late 
Adolf Hitler. 








Recent Literature 


Holy Communion and Holy Spirit, a study in doctrinal relationship, by S. J. E. L. 
Oulton. (S.P.C.K., 15s.) 


The author of this book writes with insight and discrimination. His consideration 
of the New Testament evidence is, as we should expect, thorough and balanced. He 
maintains that the Last Supper was probably a Haburah, and that the sacramental 
part of it took place within the action of the Supper itself, ‘which testified to the 
unity already existing between the Lord and his disciples’. Dr Oulton emphasizes 
the eucharistic doctrine of the ‘presence’ in relation to the indwelling of Christ in 
the Church, the members of his mystical body. He does not accept the view that 
by the Eucharist we are made members of that body. The members of the body are 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, and the Eucharistic is a means, but not the only means, 
of renewing our fellowship with the indwelling Christ. This leads him to devote 
a chapter to the relation between Baptism and Holy Communion, which is specially 
important in view of the increasing interest today in the Sacrament of Baptism. The 
fact that Quick speaks of the ‘renewal’ in the Eucharist of the contact with God, 
made first at Baptism, suggests a kinship between the grace of the one Sacrament 
with the other. In the last chapter Dr Oulton relates what he has said to the evidence 
of mystical religion. The mystical and the sacramental types of experience are not 
to be set in contrast. To emphasize the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is not to dis- 
parage the grace received in the Eucharist, even though the fundamental thing is 
union and fellowship with Christ. In this scholarly study of the New Testament 
evidence, in which the references to the Eucharist are comparatively few and to the 
Holy Spirit many, it is surprising to find no mention of the work of C. Kingsley 
Barrett on the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, nor of the weighty arguments 
which Jeremias has recently put forward for the Synoptic identification of the 
Supper with the Paschal Meal and the conclusions which he has drawn therefrom. 


F. B. CLoce 


The One Church in the Light of the New Testament, by Clarence Tucker Craig. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00.) 


The Realm of Redemption, by J. Robert Nelson. (The Epworth Press, 15s.). 


Both of these books are by American Methodists: the first by the Dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and the second by a promising younger theologian from 
Illinois. Both are concerned, moreover, with the question which is central to all 
ecumenical discussion today: What is the Church? ‘Scarcely any concept of Christian 
doctrine’, as Emil Brunner says in his Foreword to Dr Nelson’s book, ‘stands so 
greatly in need of clarification from the ground up as that of the Church.’ Dr Nelson 
summarizes and correlates the views of Anglo-Saxon and European biblical scholars 
and theologians under the title: ‘Studies in the Doctrine of the Nature of the Church 
in Contemporary Protestant Theology.’ The first study deals with the Origin of the 
Church, the last with the Church and Eschatology, while others discuss the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the Church, the Church as the Body of Christ, the Church’s 
Authority, its Sacraments and Ministry, its Unity, its nature as the sphere of Salva- 
tion. On most of these topics there is such a diversity of view among Protestants (not 
to mention the Anglo-Catholics and Orthodox to whom the author also pays some 
attention), that no synthesis is possible. The writer’s aim is to present ‘a synopsis 
of the foremost ideas and beliefs concerning the Church which are now current’, 
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and so to furnish ‘a guide-book for further study’. By contrast, Dr Craig seeks a way 
out of the virtual impasse which has arisen in the modern movement toward Christian 
unity. It has become a commonplace in ecumenical circles, that the Church is one, 
that its unity is already ‘given’ and only waits to be expressed; and yet that the 
expression of this unity is hindered and frustrated. Dr Craig sets himself to examine 
‘the crucial points of division in terms of the New Testament and of firmly held 
evangelical convictions’. Here he discerns three main issues: the limits of the Church, 
the form of the Church, and the nature of continuity in the Church. And the chief 
difficulty is due to the fact that certain groups—from the Roman Church on the one 
hand to the ‘Southern’ Baptists on the other—adopt an absolutist position on one or 
other of these issues. But in the New Testament, Dr Craig contends, there is no 
justification of any such absolutism. There is one Church, with ‘one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism’, but of the one life there is considerable diversity of expression; and 
there must be room for a similar diversity in any united Church in the modern 
world. The author’s own inclination is toward a Free Church union as the next and 
only practicable step until the absolutists modify their views. He writes with the 
American situation chiefly in mind, but what he has to say about general principles 
applies everywhere. Pup S. WATSON 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by William Manson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 


In the Baird Lecture of 1949 Professor W. Manson gives a fresh and stimulating dis- 
cussion of Hebrews. He seeks to establish for the Epistle a central place in the his- 
torical development of the world-mission of Christianity. His thesis is that Hebrews 
stands in direct succession to the Stephen records in Acts 6-7, which show the 
inception of the Christian world-mission. From Dr Manson’s thorough investigation 
we can here select only two or three features of especial interest and value. A careful 
comparison is made of the teaching of Stephen’s apologia with that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which the dominant eschatology of both is clearly shown. Then follows 
an interpretation of those Christological aspects of the teaching of Hebrews which are 
relevant to the Gentile mission, namely the Priesthood and the Oblation of the Body 
of Christ. In one of the most illuminating sections of the book the author makes 
careful inquiry into the character of the Church at Rome. He links Hebrews with St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans as presenting together a fuller view of the wholeness of the 
world-mission of the Gospel, and shows that the teaching of Hebrews (in the selected 
aspects discussed) supplements St Paul’s theology. Dr Manson holds that both 
writers present their argument for the Gospel exclusively in terms of its relation to 
Judaism. This leads on to the conclusion that Hebrews was sent to a Jewish-Christian 
minority group in Rome, and the Epistle is dated c. a.p. 60. As its author cannot 
satisfactorily be identified with Barnabas, or Apollos, and least of all with St Paul, 
he remains unknown. The excerpts from the Epistle are given in Dr Manson’s own 
translation, which is always fresh and often felicitous. The meaning preferred for 
anti in Hebrews 12% may be questiontd in the light of 121*, and it is rather 
surprising that the rendering of hypostasis (111) as ‘title-deeds’ is not mentioned. 
On pp. 176 and 200, v. 26 should read v. 20. Whether the main argument is accepted 
or not, there is no doubt of the importance of this attempt to open a new approach 
to the interpretation of this enigmatic Epistle. H. G. MEEcHAM 


La Pensée de la Réforme, by Henry Strohl. (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, frs. 
7.50.) 


This is a ‘Harmony of the Reformers’. While it is doubtful whether a student of 
Reformation theology will find anything particularly new within its pages, he will 
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find it a very useful compendium of the teachings on all the major subjects of Luther, 
Calvin and Zwingli, and also in large measure of Melanchthon, Bucer, Oecolampa- 
dius, Capito and others. The forms in which the Reformers set out their message. 
says Dr Strohl, were of necessity diverse. For Luther had a ‘lyrical soul’, and ‘sang 
his faith’; he was above all concerned with the salvation of the individual soul. 
Zwingli was a humanist who was led to his convictions by the patient study of the 
sources and an intense religious sensibility. Calvin was the greatest exegete of his 
century, and the crystal-clear expositor of a middle way between extreme vievs. 
Yet their message was in all essential respects the same. Not even the cleavage of 
opinion about the Eucharist affects this fundamental unity, and their successors 
were wholly misguided when they sharpened to the point of exclusiveness such 
differences as do exist. This thesis is maintained by a careful examination of tne 
chief articles of the faith. The discussion of the different shades of view about justifi- 
cation is especially good. Some will think that Dr Strohl has over-emphasized the 
interest of Luther in the invisible Church; Calvinists will do well to ponder the hiat 
that he drops that Calvin’s conception of faith tended to intellectualism; and those 
Lutherans who tend to disparage private prayer, lest it be regarded as a good work 
meriting salvation, should note Luther’s belief that faith inspires prayer and pray:r 
maintains and confirms faith. The clarity of Dr Strohl’s style makes an exhaustive 
knowledge of French unnecessary. Rupert E. Daves 


The Presence of the Kingdom, by Jacques Ellul; translated by Olive Wyon. (S.C.M., 
9s. 6d.) 


M. Ellul is a Professor of Law at the University of Bordeaux and a member of the 
Reformed Church of France. His new book, so far as one can classify it at all, is a 
treatise on Christian ethics. It has much in it that is moving and good, an acut: 
diagnosis of the cancer of our times, a strong (indeed, exaggerated) sense of corporate 
sin, and a passionate appeal to the Church to live, not as a separated religious club, 
but as a sharer in the real world with all its frustration and horror. But it also con- 
tains much that is hesitant and irritating. For all the stress on relating the Gospel 
to the world, the constructive part is only a plea for a Christian ‘style of life’, 
followed by a statement that no one can possibly say what that is (pp. 148f.). The 
rest is the customary Continental maze of pseudo-Biblical paradox (e.g., p. 54). 
There is no grasp of values, but at times utter relativism (p. 55), or vacuity (pp. 
79f.), or elaborate sophism to ‘justify’ elementary decency (p. 47). It is right that 
in this tangled age Christian men should grope much in ethics, for this is part of 
our modern cross, but it is not so clear that all such gropings can be usefully pub- 
lished. And it is sad to see a Christian ethic with no apparent reference to Jesus’ 
teaching on ‘not worrying’. The ambiguity of the Kierkegaardian Angst has much 
to answer for! Jj. F. Burier 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism, by John C. Bowmer. (Dacre 
Press, 25s.) 


The recent revival of interest in matters liturgical will receive fresh impetus from this 
careful study of sacramental practice in early Methodism. Nothing so comprehensive 
has yet appeared, and Mr Bowmer’s painstaking research amongst the primary 
sources has produced a stimulating thesis which will itself become a source-book for 
later workers in this field. The foundations of Methodism were laid, as Mr Bowmer 
reminds us, in Epworth Rectory, and Wesley in his sacramental practices owed much 
to his early training and the churchmanship of his parents. The influence of the 
non-jurors is also assessed, as well as Wesley’s experiences at Oxford and in Georgia. 
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With this background the author examines the order of service, the conditions of 
admission, administration to the sick and dying, Methodist sacramental doctrine, 
the place of the rite in the Revival, the giving of alms, the use of two chalices, the 
practice of extempore prayer, and so on. There is an interesting appendix on the 
communion plate of early Methodism, with some excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions. Finally, there is a chapter devoted to the observance of the rite in Scottish 
Methodism, and a long examination of the vexed question of Wesley’s ordinations 
and their significance. This is an important book. Its conclusions will not please 
everybody, but we believe that they cannot seriously be challenged. We hope that 
Mr Bowmer will pursue the theme into nineteenth-century Methodism. 

Wes.ey F. Swirr 


The Practice of Evangelism, by Canon Bryan Green. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 


The increasing interest in Evangelism in many branches of the Church calls for a new 
consideration of this its primary task, and we all owe Canon Bryan Green thanks for 
this book. Almost every aspect of evangelism is touched on. Many wise things are 
said—and, perhaps, only those who have essayed the task of evangelism with 
thoroughness can know how wise they are, and what a wealth of experience lies 
behind some of these judgments. Working with others, whose theological and 
ecclesiastical position may not be identical with one’s own, involves some difficulties, 
but, if men and women are fused together in a passionate desire to get people to 
Christ, most of the difficulties can be overcome. Canon Green indicates both the 
possibilities and, on occasion, the impossibilities of co-operation. A truly catholic 
spirit breathes through his pages. What he has to say on ‘the necessity of conversion’ 
is most arresting, and the wide gamut of the task from personal to mass evangelism 
is all set out. He takes a ‘liberal’ theological position, but not so liberal that he finds 
himself without a gospel in the end. With experience in winning men to Christ in 
three continents, he shares both his zeal and his learning with an open hand. He 
possesses a knowledge of the Free Churches intimate enough to make his word as 
pertinent to them as to Anglicans. The book is ‘timeless’, as evangelism must ever 
be, and yet ‘up to the minute’ too. This is a most helpful book. 

W. E. SANGSTER 


The Supreme Friend, by A. J. Chatterton. (The Epworth Press, 1s.) 


Among the new prayer-manuals one for beginners is welcome. As Mr Chatterton, 
who has spent a lifetime in the service of youth, points out, his little book is a sort 
of ‘five-finger exercise’. The prefatory chapters, “The Friend’, ‘Prayer’, and ‘Culti- 
vating the Friendship’, are practical, suggestive, and intimate, but they are, in the 
main, limited to the conception of Christ as Friend. He is more than that, as is 
implied in the scheme on which the daily exercises are founded, Adoration, Con- 
fession, Thanksgiving, Asking, Consecration, and “Things to be done’. Under such 
a scheme prayer is advantageously gathered up and disciplined, though, of course, 
the scheme should not become a prison. The hymns quoted under the heading of 
‘Asking’ are well chosen and apt. As an introduction, The Supreme Friend fulfils its 
purpose excellently. C.urrrorp W. TowLson 


The Sunday School Today, by Rupert E. Davies. (Methodist Youth Department, 5s.). 

Teaching Scripture, by Margaret Avery. (The Religious Education Press, Wallington, 
Surrey, 6s.) 

Each of these guides will interest certain people for whom it was not primarily 

intended. The first provides little that is new to up-to-date S.S. workers, but if 
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circulated among parents, and especially critics of our Sunday Schools, it would 
prove an ‘eye-opener’ to many. Prizes for attendance, outings as at present arranged, 
‘ornithological hymns and simpering tunes’, neglect of the minister in charge as 
anniversary preacher, all come under criticism. While something more constructive 
might have been expected in several places, this is a valuable book. The picture of 
the ideal teacher is particularly well done. The second book is meant for ‘day’ 
school teachers of Religious Knowledge, but Sunday School workers would profit 
from its perusal, for they would understand their opposite numbers better and 
probably attempt closer co-operation. While Miss Avery details the considerations 
which affect the drafting of a syllabus for various grades of intelligence, she emphati- 
cally and constantly emphasizes that a teacher’s character, vitality and tact are of 
greater importance than the curriculum. Haro_tD MALLINson 





BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS AND PLAYS 


The Prophet Amos, by F. Morgan Ridge (The Epworth Press, 6d.). The Epistle of St 
Paul to the Romans (paraphrase), by C. Venn Pilcher (Lutterworth Press, ls. 64.). 
A Clue to Wesley’s Sermons, by C. Leslie Mitton (The Epworth Press, 2s.). The Letters of 
Lady jane Grey, by Douglas Geary (A. H. Stockwell, Ilfracombe, 3s. 6d.). Henry 
Drummond, by J. M. Neilson (The Epworth Press, 6d.). Martin Nieméller,—the Bible 
in Dachau, by J. R. Batten (The Epworth Press, ls. 6d.). ... The Church, the ‘Faith 
and Order’ Commission’s Report (S.C.M., 3s. 6d.). The Lord’s Supper, a Baptist Statement 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, 2s. 6d.). Congregationalism, a Statement made to the ‘Faith 
and Order’ Commission (Independent Press, 9d.). After Oxford? Ecumenical Metho- 
dism and the Future, by E. Gordon Rupp (The Epworth Press, 9d.) The Methodist 
Ecumenical Conference, Oxford, 1951, a brief Report for Guilds, etc., by Maldwyn 
Edwards (The Epworth Press, 6d.). Our Witness to an Uncertain World, by Thomas F. 
Green (Friends House, 9d.). Declaration and Address (1809) of the ‘Churches of 
Christ’, by Thomas Campbell (Berean Press, Birmingham, Is. 6d.).... Daily Prayers 
Sor the Methodist Church, by John T. Watson (The Epworth Press, 6d.). An Experiment 
in Worship, by Ian Thomson (S.C.M., 2s. 6d.). Wanted, Class Leaders!, by Harry 
Hindle (The Epworth Press, ls.). The Road to Dunfermline, An Evangelist in Training, 
by D. P. Thomson (West Fife Publishing Co., Dunfermline, 2s.). . . . China, an Object 
Lesson, by an Observer (Edinburgh House, 9d.). Malaya—What of the Church?, by 
Francis G. Healey (Edinburgh House, 9d.).... Beckly Pamphlets (The Epworth Press, 
6d. each): Youth and the Church, by Douglas S. Hubery; Youth and the Club, by a Club 
Worker; Youth and the Cinema, by F. W. Milson. Beckly Occasional Papers (The Epworth 
Press, 1s. each): Adult Education, by Alan T. Dale; A New Order in Society, by Maldwyn 
Edwards. . . . Prays: From The Epworth Press—Go Ye to Bethlehem, by Robert 
Horspool (9d.); Holy Night (Nativity), by Dorothy M. Roberts (9d.); A Christmas 
Parable, by Harold H. S. Jackson (1s.); The Devil in Antioch, by Maud D. Read (3s.). 
From the Methodist Missionary Society—Desire of All Nations, by Donald Dugard 
(10d.); The Singing Strangers (India), by Edward Purchase (9d.); Keeper of the Gate 
(West Indies), by Mary Entwistle (8d.). From Friends House—Black Sheep (1s.). 
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From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SMITH 


N.B.—For lack of space it has only been possible to give short notices of a number of important books. 


New Hopes for a Changing World. by Bertrand Russell (George Allen & Unwin, 
9s. 6d.). In reading this book (based on broadcasts) I have specially admired three 
of Mr Russell’s splendid gifts—the ease with which he uses the vast range of his 
knowledge, the lucidity of his simplifications, and the deftness of his irony. Some- 
times, however, he misleads his readers. For instance, the Norsemen did not ‘destroy 
the civilization of Ireland’, for it lasted till the Tudors. To say that ‘the moral law 
enjoins that you must love your neighbour, but not your neighbour’s wife’ merely 
shows that Mr Russell confuses agape with eros. To write that ‘a large proportion of 
the inhabitants’ of India ‘are willing to bring their country to ruin on the question 
whether the eating of pork or the eating of beef is the more abhorrent sin’ is mis- 
chievous irony, for it suggests that all the differences between the sincere Muham- 
medan and the sincere Hindu are to be measured by this yard-stick. Throughout his 
book Mr Russell goes back to the beginning of history and traces the story of man 
until today. His first ‘new hope’ falls under ‘Man and Nature’. He believes that 
under a universal practice of birth-control all men could attain a reasonable standard 
of life. Granted this, his second ‘hope’, which falls under ‘Man and Man’, is that 
nations, as well as individual men, will come to see that, since there is enough for 
all, it is better to divide it in peace than to fight over it. To secure this there must 
be an international State, which, until all nations have learnt this lesson, may need 
sometimes to use force. Granted these things, the third ‘hope’ follows under ‘Man 
and Himself’. It is that every man will lose the ‘fear’ that now obsesses him, for he 
will have discovered that he is secure and that he can live a happy life. Of course 
all this is laid out with brilliance, and, also of course, very much of what Mr Russell 
says will commend itself to all ‘men of good will’, including Christians. But there is a 
fourth subject, ‘Man and God’—which involves ‘Man and Sin’—or, to put both 
under one caption, ‘Man and Religion’. Mr Russell does not deal with this separ- 
ately, but he makes his position clear. For him there is no ‘hope’ in religion, for all 
religions are ‘superstitions’—that is, systems that may have served a good purpose 
in the past but now only cumber the ground. Mr Russell is a humanist pur sang. 
For him sin is the great illusion, and ‘modern man is master of his fate’. He thinks 
that, if only men would listen to the voice of enlightened self-interest, his three ‘hopes’ 
could all be realized within fifty years (!), but he also holds that, even if there were a 
Third World War and mankind became barbarian again, his ‘hopes’ would be 
realizable in the coming millennia, especially if ‘the sages of our time’ devote them- 
selves with indomitable ‘fortitude’ to that end. But, if a man says ‘Millennia? Why, 
I may not be alive even in fifty years! You admit that self-interest is the ultimate 
motive in man. I am going to do what it dictates now’, what answer has Mr Russell? 
His book reminded me of a famous sermon of Dr Joseph Parker’s, ‘Some say 
“Legislate! Legislate!!’’; others says ““Educate! Educate!!’’ We say “Regenerate! 
Regenerate!!’’.’ But I am glad that I read this book for there is sheer delight in its 
scintillation. And Mr Russell does refuse to be frustrate. 

Man in the Old Testament, by Walter Eichrodt, translated by K. and R. Gregor Smith 
(S.C.M., 6s.). The subject of this brochure is narrower than its title. It is ‘God and 
the Individual’, and Professor Eichrodt begins by showing that in the Book of the 
Covenant, there are passages where God confronts every Israelite in the ‘I—Thou’ 
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way, demanding ‘unconditional obedience’. This the writer equates with an ‘uncon- 
ditional Ought’, going on to trace it throughout the Old Testament. He then shows 
that the Lorp of Israel is also the God of Creation, and that He has given the world 
to the obedient man as his ample home. While Professor Eichrodt shows that it is to 
be the home of all men of all races, he does not show that God confronts every 
Gentile with an ‘unconditional Ought’. He gives half his book to four ‘Antinomies’, 
that is, to the contradictions that face this doctrine, particularly two, the sufferings of 
the righteous and the impotence of man because of the ‘rampart canker’ of sin. He 
ends by showing that Israel could only reach a theodicy by trusting that, when God 
sees fit, He will fulfil His promise that He will ‘set to’ His hand and make a perfect 
world. Professor Eichrodt, so far as this book goes, says hardly anything about the 
chief difficulty that attends his thesis. Beginning from Exodus 34 it might be 
shown that throughout the Old Testament there is a series of ritual rules in which 
God confronts every Hebrew with ‘unconditional’ commands, and these cannot be 
ethicized under the phrase ‘unconditional Ought’, as indeed the Prophets say in their 
own way. None the less, the brochure is of great value, for it deals with the familiar 
findings of Old Testament scholarship from a neglected but significant point of view. 

Know your Bible—The Psalms, Vol. IV, by W. Graham Scroggie (Pickering & 
Inglis, 12s. 6d.). In this volume Dr Scroggie deals with the last sixteen psalms, and also 
provides a very comprehensive apparatus for all his four volumes in five indices and 
twelve appendices. I differ widely from him in such secondary things as the number 
of psalms that David wrote, but he has a rare skill in showing the ‘way-faring man’ 
whom he loves how to see a psalm as a whole and hear its message for today. 

Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950, by A. M. Hunter (S.C.M., 10s. 6d.). In 
this lucid and sometimes sparkling book Professor Hunter ‘takes stock’ of New 
Testament studies during this century and reports the results. He includes not only 
translations and text, and the date, author, and sources of the several books, but 
two very valuable chapters on “The Life of Christ’ and “The Theology of the New 
Testament’. He shows that the New Testament has more than passed the tests of 
exact scholarship. This is the very book for the reader who is not himself a specialist 
but asks ‘Where are we now?” 


After the Apostles, by John Foster (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.). Dr Foster, who is a builder of 
bridges between the living past and the living present, deals this time with the ‘Mis- 
sionary Preaching of the first three Centuries’. He uses more than forty books of the 
period, quoting amply. Throughout he draws comparisons with modern missions, 
particularly in the China that he knows so well. He lingers over the attack on 
idolatry and exorcism, because under them, as a rule, there is contrast with today. 
He ends with a vivid picture of Origen and Gregory Thaumatourgos, showing how 
ancient the current objections to the Gospel are. Then as now preachers varied in 
method, but then ‘Christ and him crucified’ was the focal theme. The word ‘brilliant’ 
should be rarely used, but (apart from a tawdry phrase on p. 58) this is a brilliant 
book. Yet, unlike brilliants, it throbs. 

The Growing Day, by F. F. Bruce (Paternoster Press, 6s.). Mr Bruce’s subject is 
‘the Progress of Christianity’ between a.p. 70 and 313. He divides it under ‘Church 
and Empire’, ‘Church Life and Organization’, “The Rule of Faith’ (Canon), “The 
Catholic Faith’ (Creed), and ‘Jewish and Eastern Christianity’. He skilfully relates 
all these to the life of the Christian community. There are many well-chosen quota- 
tions from the books of the period and the writer is thoroughly up-to-date. He 
shows how and why the first heresies arose. One would call this a ‘hand-book’ if it 
were not so interesting! It is just the book for the novice. 

The Scandal of Christianity, by Emil Brunner (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.). In these Robertson 
Lectures Professor Brunner sets out, as briefly and simply as may be, the things for 
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which he stands. He shows too how repugnant they are to the modern man. 
The five subjects, which are like the fingers of one hand, are Historical Revelation, 
The Triune God, Original Sin, The Mediator, Resurrection. 

A Dialogue with God, by the late John Oman (Jas. Clarke &°Co., 7s. 6d.). Dr 
Maltby once said to me ‘Oman’s is the greatest mind in Britain’. In these twenty- 
five sermons and addresses there does not seem to be one unusual or unnecessary 
word. In many a phrase there is the gleam of a fine parable. There is not much 
joy, but there is irony and insight ‘even to the dividing of joints and marrow’. There 
is unswerving scrutiny of respectable sins. There is vindication of Protestantism. 
Chief of all, the Christian wisdom that feeds both the mind and the soul, permeates 
the book. 

I Believe in God, by W. M. F. Scott and Kenneth C. Dykes (The Epworth Press, 
4s.). Here three specially good broadcasts deal with the subject apart from the 
Bible, and three in the light of the Bible and its use. And here, mirabile dictu, are two 
Principals of Theological Colleges speaking to the layman in his own tongue! 

The Third Homely Year, by Ida and Leslie Church (The Epworth Press, 6s.). 
What makes this book homely? Not the quotations gathered under each text from 
far and near, apt as they are. It is the paragraphs signed ‘Ida Church’ or ‘Leslie F. 
Church’ (or ‘L.F.C.’) that leaven the whole book with homeliness. And they always 
add the lovely to the homely, as the pictures and the multitude of stories, for instance, 
show. As I read, a line from Charles Wesley’s wedding hymn slipped into my mind, 
‘And mix our friendly souls in Thee’. It took three to make this book. 

Church and Ministry, a Study in Scottish Experience, by G. D. Henderson (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). A few phrases will show the theme of these Baird Lectures— 
‘There may be more difference in theory than in practice’, ‘A difference of emphasis 
and not of principle’, ‘the inadequacies of our (Presbyterian) system’, ‘Unsatisfactory 
results are sure to follow . . . when systems are studied in official documents. . . 
instead of as going concerns’. Professor Henderson deals primarily with Scotland, show 
ing how from the Reformation onwards the historical situation has influenced Church 
government, practice preceding theory and the de facto becoming the de jura. His 
suggestion is that, as there is no one system of Church order prescribed for all time 
in the New Testament, the system that best serves the Kingdom at a given time is to be 
used. He does not seem fully aware that Methodism has taken this pragmatic road 
from its beginning. It means, of course, that, except at crises, an old system is not 
to be jettisoned, but adapted. Happily Professor Henderson throughout his book puts 
Presbyterianism into the context of all Britain and applies the historical method to 
Anglicanism and Congregationalism. His purpose is eirenic, but he does not mince 
words about ‘Apostolical Succession’. He has several hundreds of references, often 
to writers now obscure. Indeed, some may think he has quoted more than he need. 
But he has done something that sorely needed doing. Being a historian, he knows 
that life is larger than logic, and he has shown that in present discussions the question 
‘What is the living practice of a Church?’ is at least as important as “What do its 
theorists say?” (He thinks that in Methodism the ‘pastor’ is subordinate to the 
‘congregation’ !) 

If any Man Minister, by E. D. Jarvis (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). In these 
Warrack Lectures Dr Jarvis, dealing with some of the fundamental things that are 
easy to understand but hard to do, rightly concentrates on practice. He speaks with 
the skill of love, giving many examples, often from his own experience, of ‘how to 
do it’ and some of ‘how not to do it’. He treats in turn of the Preacher as Evangelist, 
as Craftsman, as Teacher, as Minister, and as Man. The chapter on craftsmanship 
is specially good. 

Christianity and Human Relations in Industry, by Sir George Schuster (The Epworth 
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Press, 6s. 6d.). In this Beckly Lecture Sir George Schuster deals with a subject that 
he has made his own. He has more to say to managers than workmen, but includes 
both. He keeps to the practicable and gives short shrift to those who say that it isn’t 
possible to be a Christian in industry. Indeed, a few firms are already trying out 
many of his suggestions. He believes that even in the largest industries room may be 
found for the free initiative of small groups who are allotted a definite task. He deals 
sanely with the ‘free enterprise versus nationalization issue’, but shows that nation- 
alization per se does not go to the root of the matter. These are only samples from a 
large store. The writer illustrates his own contention that to ‘christianize’ industry 
there is need for much hard thinking. And he calls Christian industrialists to a long, 
patient and arduous crusade for their Master ‘in a spirit of fighting optimism’. This 
book answers the question ‘But what are we to do now?’ 

The Early Cornish Evangelicals, 1735-1760, by G. C. B. Davies (S.P.C.K., 16s. 6d.). 
The few Evangelical clergy of Wesley’s day fell into two classes. Some, like Grimshaw 
of Haworth, followed Wesley in some of his ‘irregularities’; others, like Walker of 
Truro, the hero of this book, kept within the rules. Even so, Walker found that there 
were many things that he could do, did them, and died of overwork. Less than a 
week after Wesley first met Walker in 1755, he saw that here was a man with a mind 
and asked his advice on the already burning question, ‘Shall the Methodists leave the 
Church of England?” Walker replied ‘By permitting lay preaching, you have already 
begun to separate’. There was a strong case against Wesley, and his friend Walker 
put it with earnestness, fidelity, and skill. Happily Mr Davies has printed Walker’s 
correspondence with both the Wesleys in full. In the end it was Walker’s type of 
Evangelicalism that, largely through Charles Simeon, flourished in the Anglican 
Church. There are many details of interest in Mr Davies’ book. For instance, 
before Walker met Wesley, he took him to be a ‘weak and warm, though honest man’; 
and this Perpetual Curate of Truro had to collect his own salary! Mr Davies has 
chosen to dig a small plot, but his spade has missed nothing. For Wesley he silently 
prefers Tyerman to Simon. 

Howell Harris, by Griffith T. Roberts (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.). Howell Harris was 
the greatest of Welsh evangelists, and led the way in gathering the converts into 
societies under an ‘Association’. Then there was schism under ‘Who shall be 
greatest?’, and Harris went off and founded the “Trevecka Family’, an experiment 
in Christian Communism that lasted almost a century. After ten years there was an 
uneasy reconciliation. Harris, indeed, tried hard to persuade the two kinds of 
Methodists and the Moravians to unite. Four times Bishops refused to ordain him. 
When the cry ran “The French are coming’, he served in a Militia regiment, preach- 
ing wherever the regiment went, notably at Yarmouth. During the schism Charles 
Wesley wrote his friend a letter in verse, 


If thou art Harris still, awake, arise, 
Renew the fight, re-labour up the skies. 


In this Wesley Historical Society’s Lecture Mr Griffith Roberts, briefly but 
admirably, tells the story of this great Welshman. The Wesleys and Whitefield all 
knew his stature. 

So I went my Way, by Lois Deacon (Epworth Press, 5s.). This book tells the story 
of William Mason, ‘champion wrestler’ in Devon, and Mary Hewett, a gentle 
Somerset Quaker, who both became Bible Christian preachers—that is, they tramped 
mile after mile after mile, fording a stream or two en route, to preach the Gospel, and 
then slept where they could. Mary ‘went her way’ through a window at night! 
They married in 1827. A great-great-granddaughter tells the story lovingly and 
graphically. 
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The March of Methodism, by Cyril J. Davey (Epworth Press, 6s.). In 200 pages 
Mr Davey tells the story of the overseas work of all British Methodists during three 
half-centuries. I could put a few gnat-like questions—e.g. Was Wesley ever ‘furious’? 
In what sense does Hinduism ‘forbid polygamy’?—but here is a difficult thing well 
done. Mr Davey gives his house windows. On ending the book I asked myself, 
‘Has ever so much been done for so many by so few?’ Are they still to be few? 

In One Corner, by J. Leslie Webb (The Epworth Press, 4s. 6d.). ‘When deeply 
moved, keep to the facts.” This is Mr Webb’s rule in this sober account of the stark 
and challenging needs of Jamaica. ‘It meant leaving home at six in the morning and 
returning around midnight, and it meant trudging more than twenty miles, but 
it was worth while’—this is one of the few glimpses of his own work. 

The Methodist Pilgrim in England, by Frank Baker (The Epworth Press, 4s.). This 
is a kind of Methodist ‘Baedeker’. It follows the Wesleys first from Epworth to 
Oxford, and then far and wide through the land. Interesting and vivid details 


abound. (Please turn to p. 69) 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


John Rylands Library Bulletin, tember (Manchester University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
Church Building in the Middle Ages, by C. R. Cheney. 
Moses and the amp et by Harold H. Rowley. 
Italian Humanism h Historiography of the Fifteenth Century, by Robert B. Tate. 
The Rabbinic Approach to to the Study of the Old Testament, by J. Weingreen. 
The Journal of Theological Studies, October (Oxford Press, 12s.). 

L’Ocuvre Liturgique de S. Gelase, by Dom Bernard Capelle. 

Eucharist and istology in the Nestorian Controversy, by H. Chadwick. 
The Modern Churchman, September (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 6s.). 

Thirteen papers on “The Church: Past, Present and Future’ read at the Conference of Modern 
Churchmen for 1951, ranging from ‘The Primitive Church in its Relation to Judaism’ to ‘The 
Church in the Parish: Christian Unity in Practice.’ 

The Journal af me wes July (Chicago University Press, via Cambri ‘ome $1.85). 

Coherence, Incoherence, and Christian Faith, by Reinhold Nei 

Two Modes of Religious Experience, by Walter Fales. 

Present Status of the Sociology of Religion, by J. Milton i. 

Scottish Fournal of Theology, September (Olive: & Boyd. 3s. 6d.). 

Providence: an Account of Karl Barth’s Doctrine (in his latest volume), by W. A. Whitehouse. 

Further Thoughts about Baptism, by James Barr. 

History and Reformation, by T. F. Torrance. 

The Hibbert Journal, October (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 

Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Barth: a Sequence, by H. L. Stewart. 

Existentialism and Objectivity, by Philip Leon. 

Sin and Salvation in ee by W. Stacey Johnson. 

The Road back to Ruskin, by K. M. Hamilton. 

The Expository Times, ——- (T. & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 

An Approach to the logy of Baptism, by W. F. Flemington. 

Jesus as a Religious Man, by R. J. Wedderspoon. 

St Paul and Women, by John Foster. 

do., October. 

The Mind of Christ: Why the Parabolic Method?, by A. D. Harcus. 

The Consecration in the Lord’s Supper, by Thomas M. Donn 

The Consecreation of Death (by Jesus’ Raisings of the Dead), ‘by T. Tudor Rhys. 

do, November. 
The Mind of Christ: His Way with Enquirers, by David H. C. Read. 
The Priesthood of All iitloveie, by J. 'M. Ross 

oe Galsworthy,—Novelist of Vt ad <~ Albert D. Belden. 


Congregational ly, October (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
An Approach to Prayer, by E. L. Allen. 
F Psychology: a Revaluation, by H. —— 


The Church of South India—an Evaluation, by W. Sco 
The International Review of Missions, October (Oxford Peon, 8 3s. 6d.). 
First Thoughts on the Debdcle of Christian Missions in China, by a China Missionary. 
The Family Life Programme Evangelizes (East Asia), by Irma Highbaugh. 
Christian Approaches to Labour in Latin America, by Henry D. Jones. 
A Watchtower Assembly in Central Africa (Jehovah’s Witnesses), by Ian Cunnison. 
Studies in Philology, July 1951 (University of North Carolina Press, via Cambridge Press, $2,50). 
Nine Studies in Mediaeval Culture dedicated to George Raleigh Coffman, all written by specialists. 
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